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In life how weak, how helpleſs is a woman! 
So properly the object of affliction; 
That heaven is pleaſed to make diſtreſs become how 
And drefles her moſt amiably in tears. 
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BOUT eleven this morning, as I was 
reading the tragedy of Othello to my 
fair friends, and was juſt come to that part 
where Jago warns his noble general to 
beware of jealouſy,” the ſervant ran into 
che room, and joyfully exclaimed,“ Madam, 
© ladies—he's come—he's come”—* Who, 
who?” cried Lucy trembling. - The paſſion 
of ſurpriſe ſoon gave way 0 that of joy, for 
Templeman appeared. She flew into his 
armsz he claſped her to his fond boſom. 
Miſs Hanmer next received his embrace. 
His perſon, I think, is the fineſt I ever ſaw; 

'tis plain Lucy thinks ſo too. 
At the ſight of a ſtranger he ſtarted back; 
Miſs Hanmer introduced him to me; had 
| . ſhe 
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ſhe preſented me with a draught of poi- 
ſon, I ſhould have received it with tranſport, 


but the hand of a rival! O God, Charles, 


what horrors did the touch communicate to 
my ſoul ! However, I ſtammered ſomething; 
but whether it was underſtood or not, I will 
not venture to affirm. * My dear Jack, ſaid 
Lucy, [yes, Lewſum, he was her dear Jack] 
IT ſhall not forgive you for a long time, for 
having thus frightened me.” 1 fancy, 
Madam, ſaid I, your reſentment will not laſt 
long, if I may judge from your ſmiles.” 
Upon my word, Lucy, [mind that, Charles, 
how charmingly familiar !] had I acquainted 
you with my arrival, I muſt have remained 
at Dover whilſt I diſpatched an expreſs to you. 
I] ſtaid no longer in London than to change 
my chaiſe, leſt my return ſhould be diſcover- 
ed, and without having taken more than four 
hours reſt, ſince my landing, ſet off for 
Stoke; ſo cager was my dete to embrace 

ou.” * , 
g I found a ſickneſs all over me, yet I would 


ſooner have died, than my diſtreſs ſnould 


have become apparent. I prudently made 

my retreat, and bzcame a prey to the moſt 

exquiſite diſtreſs ; my health being in ſo lan- 
guid a ſtate, made'my mind more weak than, 

perhaps, it would otherwiſe have been; I was, 

by my misfortunes, unable to fly from my 

"miſery. But alas! Charles, where could! 
fly, where her dear image, in the embraces of 

Templeman, would not intrude? But I ws 

d determined 
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determined to be no more a witneſs of them. 
In ſhort, after a few hours painful reflection, 
I found myſelf really ill; my head was all a 

chaos. - | 
Miſs Hanmer, for the Doctor had been 
two days from home, ſent up to let me know 
that dinner waited. I excuſed myſelf, by 
ſaying [ had letters to write, and in truth J 
had, painful as the taſk is, my arm remain» 
ing very weak, but it was ſome relief to my 
mind, to vent my complaints to thee. I or- 
dered only a glaſs of water, and defired to be 
left to myſelf. I received the ſame ſummons 
to tea, my refuſal brought Miſs Hanmer to 
me: ſhe was full of anxiety and fears, about 
me. I told her ſhe muſt excuſe me, which 
ſhe could very well do, as her agreeable rela- 
tion would ſupply my place amongſt them. 
My coulin's ſtay, Sir, will be but till to- 
morrow morning, when he 1s to meet my fa- 
ther on buſineſs. Lucy, and I, would have 
prevailed on him to prolong his ſtay, but in 
vain.” „To refuſe yours and Miſs Wal- 
brook's ſolicitations, does not accord with 
that politeneſs, which from his appearance, I 
ſhould gueſs he was poſſeſſed of.” | 
[ heard him call, Fanny, where are you? 
This ſaucy huſſey, Lucy—” I heard no more; 
ſhe left me, not alone, no, ten thouſand hor- 
rors haunted me. ] paſſed the night a prey 
to deſpair ; the morning brought no intermiſ- 
ſion to iny grief; ſleep lent me not her balmy 
comforts. I aroſe—ſaw Templeman depart, 


but 
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but he carried not my ſorrows with him. No 
they remained, they were faithful to me, when 
I was rejected by all the world but Lewſum. 
1 _ reſt a few minutes, till I can pro- 
ceed. ot 


In Continuation... 


I quirted my chamber, and went down to 
ſtudy philoſophy and philanthropy, in Mr. 
Hanmer's hbrary. I looked over twenty vo- 
lumes, but read not a paragraph in any, 
A bible lay on the table, it was opened at the 
pfſalms; thus much my eye took in: © Sor- 
row may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning.” I ſat down revolving in 
my mind the lines; and exclaimed to myſelf, 
* Peace never comes, that comes to all.” 1 
had but one hope, one joy, and that is gone 
for ever.. „„ 
Miſs Walbrook, who I ſuppoſe muſt have 
heard the latter part of my ſpeech, cried out 
in a theatrical tone: | 
For ever! 
O who can bear to be a wretch for ever? 


But upon my word, Sir, I am amazed to 
ſee you up early, and am glad to find you 
ſo well.“ My head was reſting on my hand, 
ſo that I ſaw her not, when ſhe ſpoke. She 
came before me, I turned my eyes from her, 
and fighed; This attention in you, Ma- 
dam, is obliging. Do you come with that 
| . . chearful 
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chearful countenance to inſult my griefs? If 
you do, you are gratified. If you pity me, I 
thank you, and will retire, as 1 am unfit for 
company, having been ill all night and have 
not reſted a moment; I therefore came into this 
ſtudy to ſeek conſolation, but cannot find it.“ I 
aroſe to go. Pray, Sir, I beſeech you, 
Sir (with her eyes brim-full) do not go; if 
you are ill, I will call Fanny to preſcribe 
fomething for you.” I was going. Indeed 
you mult not go; does your complaint lie in 
your head? take a little of this lavender.” I 
fat down and fighed again. She fighed. 
„Why do you ſigh, Miſs Walbrook ? I 
thought nobody had reaſon to ſigh but 
Marchmont; you cannot feel his troubles.” 
« Not unleſs,” ſaid ſhe, © you think me 
worthy of having them - confided - to me.” 
* Excuſe me, Madam; not that I doubt 
your ſecreſy, but—” I ſtopped, ** Indeed I 
would wiſh to be alone.“ She diſappeared in 
an inſtant. Soon after Miſs Hanmer came 1n, 
to prevail on me to come into the breakfaſt 
parlour, © Lucy is in rears, ſaid ſhe, nor 
can I gueſs the reaſon,” I deſired her to 
lead me to what place ſhe choſe, for that all 
Were ane 46 he; Yn Es 

I took her hand and led her in; on my 
entrance, I ſaw Lucy leaning her head on the 
table, her handkerchief at her eyes; ſhe 
wiped them, turned from me, and was 

leaving the room. © Nay, ſtay, Madam, 


and took it from her. 
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 mf—” „No, Sir, you ſhall not again remind 
«me of the reſpect I ought to ſhow you; 


thrice already this morning have you bid me 
quit you,” * Well then—but now I intreat 
you ſtay.” I ſeated her, and took a chair 


next to her. Miſs Hanmer preſented her 


with a'cup of tea ; ſhe attempted to put it to 
her lips, but her trembling hands could not 
conduct it. I ſaw how much ſhe was agitated, 
Her tears were re- 
newed ; I gueſſed they fell for Templeman. 
« Were Mr. Templeman a witneſs of this 
tender ſorrow, how would his heart exult !” 


How, Sir, ſaid Fanny, my couſin exult 


. 


« 


in Lucy's tears?” © Yes, Madam, tears 
that fall from affection.“ She again attempt- 
ed to leave the room, but I prevented her. 
Her grief increaſed. Stay, Miſs Walbrook, 


my imprudence no more ſhall pain you, your 


ſenſibilities are too exquiſite when even his 
beloved name is repeated.“ Very true, 
Sir, ſobbed ſhe.“ Very true! ſaid Mils 
Hanmer, what do you mean? Can't you 


hear Templeman's name mentioned without 
being thus diſtreſſed ? It would fill his pretty 


wite with a thouſand fears were it known.” 
« His wife—His wife, Miſs Hanmer, did 
you ſay——O Gods! Then who knows to 
what I am reſerved ! I graſped her hand 


in agony, © Ahl my dear Madam, you 


weep; and will not forgive my petulance.” 
] threw myſelf on my knees before her, 
4 Miſs Walbrook, I have not treated you | 
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with that tenderneſs you merit. Pity me, 
my head has been much diſordered ; let your 
eyes ſpeak the pardon the tongue refuſes, 
and I am fatisfied.” © Riſe, Sir, you miſ- 
take, if you think you have offended me; 
how ſhould you?“ “„ You then have not 
that friendſhip for me, I flattered myſelf you 
had, if you are not hurt at the ungracious 
return | made to your goodneſs. Juſt before 
you entered the library, I had read that 
* ſorrow continueth for a night, but joy 
* cometh in the morning.“ Look kindly on 
me, my dear Miſs Walbrook, and then 
ſhall I feel a joy indeed.” I prefled her 
hands to my lips, ſhe was not diſpleaſed. I 
then turned to Miſs Hanmer, « My dear 
Miſs Hanmer, ſaid I, [ beg your pardon: 
for interrupting you, when you was ſaying. 
ſomething of Mr. Templeman's wife; his 
pretty wife, I think you called her, 4 
was dying, Charles, to hive my doubts. 
cleared up.) He was very ſorry, returned 
ſhe, that you refuſed to give him your com-- 
pany; he fancied you had conceived ſome fud- 
dendiſguſt to him, but of what nature he could 
not imagine. I muſt intreat your ſccreſy for 
a while, for the little narrative I have to com- 
municate. F bowed. © My couſin, Lucy, 
and myſelf, were at the ſame time pupils to 
my father ; we looked on him as a brother,. 
we were his ſiſters; he was an orphan, his: 
fortune was conſiderable; after he had ſtaid. 
three. years at Oxford, he ſpent one with us, 
before he ſet out on his travels. The laſt: 

To G5 : year. 
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year he has paſled in Paris. For his agreea. 
ble talents he was univerſally eſteemed ; with 
the Chevalier de Beauville he contracted a 
ſtrict friendſhip ; his ſiſters were educated in 
a convent, they had liberty of drinking cof. 
fee with them often; the chief friend and 
confidante was an Engliſh lady of the name of 
Mansfield; her mother, a pious catholic, 
being determined to bring her up in her own 
principles, had placed her there; but ſhe 
was fo ftrongly prejudiced in favour of the 
. Proteſtant faich, that all efforts to make her 
renounce it were fruitleſs. My couſin heard 


her ſtory, was inſtantly inclined to pity her; 


he looked upon it as a glorious work, could 
he preſerve the little heretic as ſhe was called. 
They correſponded for ſome time; it ended 
in this, that there were no means fo certain as 
ſheltering herſelf in his arms. They found 
no difficulty in effecting her eſcape. The 
Chevalier de Beauville received her at the 
convent, and conducted her to the ambaſſa- 
dor's chapel, where Templeman was ready 
to receive her. They were united, and he 
aſſures me he has never once had reaſon to 
repent. His Emilia is handſome, amiable, 
and diſcreet ; the place of her retreat is not 
to be known till the mother can be brought 
to forgive them; and it is to ſolicit that par- 
don he is come over; her father's he hopes 
eaſily to obtain.“ I thanked her for the 
information. My ſcruples were all ſatisfied, 
and I once more taſted of happineſs, if a 
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man, circumſtanced as I am, can be capable 
of it. 27 3 _ 

My mind, relieved of the moſt' dreaded 
of evils, became, for a while, inebriated with 
the moſt rapturous hopes; for Lucy had wept 
at my unkindneſs : it makes me flatter myſelf 
ſhe hates me not. For the future, let what 
will fall out, I will be more patient. What 
troubles did not my precipitate retreat from 
my friends involve me in 
Adieu. 
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* FNACH man is man, and all our ſex is 
one, —my Lucy read.“ For hea- 
ven's fake, Miſs Walbrook, give me your 
opinion of that ſentence before you proceed 
—Does your heart acknowledge no prefe- 
rence? or does your humanity extend to 
all alike?” „Humanity, Sir, is one of the 
nobleſt principles that actuates the human 
ſoul---it is the ſource from whence univerſal 
love: „ My deareſt Miſs Walbrook, no 
circumlocution, I beſeech you. Tafked not 
what was your opinion of univerſal love, 
but whether,” ſaid I, affecting to laugh, 
** that portion of it, implanted by nature in 
your heart, extends equally to all objects, 
and whether you think, with the poet, that 
all our ſex is one-»-" * Moſt certainly no, 


Sir; 8 


io . 


Mr. Hanmer, and, let me ſee, ſaid ſhe- - and 
pauſed---No; he certainly ought not to be 
placed on a liſt with you, Sir, and many 
others I could mention. His ſentiments prove 
him to be of a ſpecies infinitely ſuperior.” 
*« You are a ſaucy girl,” ſaid I, kiſſing her 

hand. And you are as ſaucy, Sir, to take 
ſuch liberties.” Well then, ſaid I, I ac- 
knowledge and reverence. Mr. Hanmer, as 
much as one of his own ſex ought; and, as 
well as you, pay the profoundeſt regard to 
his precepts : but be candid now, and tell 
me, with perfections ſo rare in a male crea- 
ture, would you chuſe to enter the matrimo- 
nial ſtate with him, preferable to a man, ſup- 
poſe now, for inſtance, of my age, ſubject to 
all his ſex's faults and frailties? It is a plain 
queſtion, Miſs Walbrook, and requires not 

2 moment's heſitation.” She looked embar- 
raſſed. Pray, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, recovering 

S herſelf, how long have you aſſumed the title 

«* of Confeſſor? Has your late illneſs wrought 

this wonderful change in you ? Have you re- 

ceived permiſſion from his Holineſs to execute 
' fo: ſacred an office? But my religion differs 
widely from that you have adopted, and 
obliges me not to confeſs, as it is not from 
you; holy father, I can hope for abſolution.“ 

Tes, by heaven! ſaid I, you ſhall have it, 

and be the ſin on my head! If lady Fame, 

Sir, is not a tell- tale, your own; catalogue is 

pretty voluminous, without adding my errors 

to them.” Well then, returned I, 2 
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vill not confeſs ? Thence, I will conjecture, 
that you cannot anſwer me in a manner con- 
ſiſtent with what you have juſt been ſaying. 
You never then can regard any man with 
tenderneſs, but Mr. Hanmer? he alone 1s 
the object of your affections! Happy man! 
] will let him know your ſentiments.” O Sir, 
| refuſe the obliging offer, you make me; he 
is already acquainted with them, and receives 
every mark of my affection, with the moſt 
_ unfeigned gratitude, This was ſaid with an 
affectation of gravity that quite put me out. 
I ſnatched her hand, and looked tenderly 
upon her. Ab, what is it I hear ?? „No- 
thing but the truth, faid ſhe; don't you think 
I ſhould ſhine in ſo reſpectable a character? 
Such a huſband!!—ſucha daughter? wherever 
we appeared, how my prudence would be 
admired !*? If you talk of prudence, Miſs. 
Walbrook, give me leave to ſuſpect your love. 
Love and-Prudence are gueſts that ſeldom, 
viſit the ſame manſion. I hope when you are 
happily united, you will not refuſe my peti- 
tion, ſhould I make application to you, for 
your fair daughter: if I gain her conſent, 
yours will not furely be denied With what 
grateful joy ſhall we throw ourſelves at your 
feet, to implore your bleſling : you raife us. 
to your maternal boſom, and, with. a holy kiſs, 
ſanctify our union; and let this kiſs, my dear 
mother, be the prelude to. future expectati- 
ons;” and unawares to her, I caught her round 
the waiſt and kiſſed, her. My temerity was. 


puniſhed: 


— 
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puniſhed with a ſmart rap on the knuckles, 
with the book ſhe had been reading. © There, 
faid the proud beauty, bluſhing with indig- 
nation, this is a ſpecimen of the manner in 
which I ſhall chaſtiſe your inſolence.“ With 
all my heart, faid I, ten thouſand times a 
day, provided I ſhalt be thus rewarded.” 
Very well, Sir; till you can behave your- 
felf with more reſpect, I ſhall amuſe myſelf 
in the garden.” 
She looked not pleaſed; I could not bear 
to ſee her depart from me in anger. Do 
not leave me, ſaid I] ; I repent of my crimes. 
I am all ſubmiſſion and penitence.. Let your 
| 1 ſmile at my impetuoſity. Con- 
r how incapable I am of procuring for 
myſelf the leaſt amuſement; I am not yet 
ſtrong enough to bear the frowns of my 
friends; the longeſt life cannot repay you 
for all your unmerited goodneſs—and if, for 
one ſlight treſpaſs, I ſhould have forfeited. 
your eſteem, it would not be the leaft of the 
diſappointments I have endured.. Ah, Lucy, 
Lucy! I aſſume a gaiety, whilſt my heart 
is torn with the moſt tormenting reflections; 
your, and your friend's attention have pre- 
ſerved a life, which, if deprived of your fu- 
ture friendſhip, is reſerved to little purpoſe. 
It has no reſource left but in that: yet, in- 
digent, and renounced by my father, as 1 
am, it is an honour I ought not to ſolicit, 
but goodneſs like yours will compaſſionate 
my ſufferings, Miſs Greville, you muſt be 


convinced 
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convinced was not the object of my love. 
No, My dear Miſs Walbrook ! my heart 
burns with the moſt pure and unalterable 
flame, for the moſt excellent of women — ſhe 
is ignorant of my paſſion, nor will it ever be 
in my power, 1 fear, to make her an avowal 
of it; as my father's inhumanity has put 
it out of my power to place her in that 
ſtate of affluence due to her merit, and wy 
love ; nor ſhall ſhe ever know to what ex- 
ceſs | have doated on her, from the firſt ma- 
ment my eyes have beheld her.” | 
During my ſpeech, ſhe had been ſtanding ; 
ſhe turned her face from me, approached the 
window, and burſt into a flood of tears. 
Are you ſtill angry, faid. I, or do | 
pity my unhappy ſituation ?” © Indeed I do, 
ſobbed ſhe; my friends here, and myſelf, 
will doevery thing in our power, to make 
your misfortunes fit light upon you; but ah! 
how weak our attempts will prove to calm 
afflictions like yours!“ They are already 
lightened, ſaid I, by your kind commiſera- 
tion; perhaps time may ſoften the heart of 
my obdurate father, but his pity may come 
too late; the miſtreſs of my affections, un- 
acquainted with my paſſion, may, long ere 
that, be the wife of another; it has been re- 
ported ſhe is already engaged: think, oh 
think ! my deareſt friend, how truly pitiable 
is my condition!“ „It is, indeed, Sir; but 
if the lady is of fortune, ſne will ſcorn all pe- 
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cuniary advantages, and generouſly make a 
_ reſignation of it with her perſon, if ſhe 
ſhould be influenced by the ſame principles 
you are.” ] am yet a ſtranger to particu. 
lars, ſaid I, but be it either way I muſt be 
wretched ; as my pride would not ſuffer me 
to receive obligations where I cannot. confer 
them; and my love is too delicate and diſin- 
tereſted, to involve the dear object in penury 
and diſtreſs with me.“ My whole ſoul was 
transfuſed into my countenance, I was ſcarce 
able to ſupport myſelf ; I too had recourſe to 
my handkerchief ; aſhamed of the unuſual 
ſuffuſion which obſcured my ſight, I remain- 
ed unable to utter another ſyliable. She was 
not leſs affected than myſelf. Was it com- 
paſſion— Was it love—that agitated her ten- 
der boſom ? Could I but think it was the 
latter, Hope would intrude herſelf, and com- 
fort me with the faint glimmerings of a diſ- 
tant happineſs. | 
Before we were either of us enough reco- 
vered to continue the converſation, we were 
interrupted by the entrance of Mr. Hanmer, 
who was juſt arrived. His daughter came in 
foon after; Lucy withdrew. She declined 
coming down to ſupper, ſo I ſaw her no 
more that evening. Nothing after happen- 
ing material, I ſhall here put an end to my 
tedious epiſtle. | 
As I am got ſo much better, I muſt ſoon 
talk of removing myſelf; I cannot think of 
longer impoſing og their humanity. But, O 
7 Charles ! 
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Charles ! How ſhall I tear myſelf away ; or 

whither ſhall I fly, where reflection will not 
| purſue me? I cannot come to town, ſo do 
not expect me: I ſuppoſe my father has 
induſtriouſly publiſhed my diſgrace. To the 


practice of patience my future hours muſt be 
dedicated. is 
Adieu. 


MARCHMONT, 
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INCE an avowal of my ſentiments in 
8 my laſt, my paſſion has gathered freſh 
ſupplies to feed it. My Lucy, contrary to 
the eſtabliſhed maxims of her ſex, now ſhe is 
inſtructed in my misfortunes, endeavours, by 
every pleaſing power, to mitigate the ſeveri- 
ty of my fate; this kind condeſcenſion, 
when ſhe thinks 1 am ſtripped of all worldly 
advantages, convinces me of the goodneſs 
of her heart. Whilſt ſhe beheld my fortunes 
1n a proſperous ſtate, her behaviour was that 
of reſerve and reſpect; but now all her forms 
are laid aſide, kindneſs and compaſſion mark 
every action. If I ſigh (an expreſſion of 
grief that but too often eſcapes me) her 
lovely eyes manifeſt the ſoft ſenſations of her 
heart, What emotions of joy do L not then 
feel? How ready are my thoughts to burſt 

e my 
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my lips, and tell her that ſne alone is my 
ſoul's idol; that the loſs of all pecuniary ad. 
vantages I ſhould not deem worth a thought, 
Were | to be aſſured of her tenderneſs. Yon- 
der | ſee her, walking in the garden; ſhe is 
reading, her eyes not once thrown up to ad- 
mire the beauties around her. Excuſe me 
then, dear Charles, for a moment, if I en. 
deavour to divert her attention to another ob. 


ject, 95 
: Tn Continuation. | 
The object that accoſted her was not a 


diſpleaſing one, if I may judge by the kind 
reception given him. At my approach ſhe 


would have laid afide her book. © Youdo' 


not look upon me as a friend, ſaid I, if 1 
interrupt your ſtudies ; if you do not pro- 
Ceed II ſhall be under a neceſſity of retiring, 
Mould you wiſh my abſence ? will you not 


let me be a partaker of your pleafures? As 


you have kindiy pattook of my t roubles, 
dear Miſs Walbrook, can you refufe me a 
ſhare in your amufements ?” „ Well then, 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, if reading is your choice, [I pre- 
ſent you my author; and will, in the mean 
time, amuſe myſelf with collecting a noſe- 
84 k the book, toſſed it at ſome diſtance 
upon a ſeat; There, ſaid I, let the ſource 

our preſent contention reſt; whilſt you 


pluck violets, let me gather myrtle, and pre- 


ſlent you, as an emblem of my conſtancy 
: F | : TY : * * 7 Ee 
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with me?“ © With all my heart,“ ſaid ſhe. 
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the beſt—* She haſtily flipped by me, ſo that 
ſhe gave me not an opportunity of finiſhing 


my fine ſpeech ; and well for me ſhe did, for 


Iſhould have been confoundedly embarraſſed; 
every wiſh of my heart was at that inſtant at 


my tongue's end. She foon made a pretty 


collection, and returned. Here, ſaid I, 


my dear Miſs Walbrook, preſenting her a 


ſprig of myrtle, will you make an exchange 


« This myrtle then, Madam, let me entreat 

ou not to regard as a ſhrub, but as an ac- 
knowledgement of that eſteem and friendſhip 
I ſhall ever bear you; theſe lilies, I accept, as 
an emblem of the immaculate purity of. your 
own mind; the crimſon of theſe roſes ſhall 
remind me of the ſtreams I once ſaw flow 
from the ſource of all my hopes, all my 


-wiſhes, all my deſires. Think you, my dear 
Lucy, I ought ever to forget the moſt im- 


portant event of my life?“ © Yes, Sir, return- 


ed ſhe, ſmiling, I think you ought not to 
cheriſh a paſſion that every day, you ſay, adds 
to your diſquiet; ought you not rather to 
vanquiſh a delirium which in the cooler mo- 
ments, I hope, for your future peace, you 
will treat as a chimera ?? * Can you with it 
then?“ ſaid I, with my whole foul} burſting 


into my eyes, and looking upon her with all 


imaginable tenderneſs. © Indeed I do,” cried 
ſhe, endeavouring to ſuppreſs a ſigh, ©. your 
friends muſt all wiſh it.” © Youfay you are 


* By 
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my friend, then do not ſay you wiſh it; 
though all the world were to join in the ſame 
opinion, yet ſay not, deareſt Lucy —excuſe 
me Madam, ſay not you wiſh to have me 
cured, of ſo pure, ſo fervent, ſo tender an 
attachment. Ir is in conſequence of its be- 
nign influence that I have reſigned the world, 
and all its enjoy ments, to feed in ſolitude on 
thy on her dear image.” Whether ſhe per. 
ceived this ſlip, or not, I cannot tell, but 
ſhe coloured exceſſively; I myſelf was con- 
-founded, and unable to proceed. 

She immediately reſumed a ſprightly air, 
and rejoined, © Pray chuſe a more chearful 
theme; I would rather laugh with my friends 
than cry with them, unleſs they weep for rea} 
ils.“ What then, ſaid I, interrupting her, 
do you call mine fancied ones?” ** Truly no- 
thin more, believe me, continued ſhe, in 
the ſame tone; and would you exert your 
reaſon, you would be ſoon convinced they 
are ſuch. Tour chearfulneſs will return, 
your illuſion be diſſolved, and then you will 
wonder at all the abſurdities you have been 
guilty of,” © Well then, my lovely prea- 
cher, you will not refuſe me, from time to 
time, your kind admonitions : you counſel 
with a heart at eaſe; you have never known 
the anxieties attending affection unreturned, 
nay, unpleaded; Miſs Walbrook.” Come, 
come, cried ſhe, -I muſt not ſuffer you to in- 
dulge melancholy reflections. The breakfaſt 
is waiting.“ You ſhall not go, ſaid I, 

| N tak ing 


ſenting herſelf, I withdrew.” 
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taking her hand, till you anſwer my queſtion.“ 
Then depend upon it my obſtinacy ſhall 
triumph over your patience for were you to 
detain me here a month, I vill not ſay ano- 
ther word, on that fooliſh ſubject, which ſo 
much affects you. Let us go.” © No, 
firſt acknowledge, ſaid I, with that amiable 
grace which a-companies all you ſay or do, is 

your heart ſuſceptible, at this moment, of the 
paſſion of love.“ It is indeed ſuſceptible, 
exclaimed ſhe, of the moſt violent paſſion. 
There now, give me my hand.” I refigned 
it to her. But it is the paſſion of anger, 
to ſee you treat me thus.” So ſaying ſhe ran 
into the houſe ; I followed, but not diſpirited. 
Her good humour, during our repaſt pro- 
moted mine: when it was oyer, on her ab- 


* 


P. S. 1 forgot to tell you, my Lucy in- 
formed me, at breakfaſt, ſne had a letter 
from Mifs Greville, accounting for her ne- 
glect, and the ſeeming inconſiſtency of her 
late conduct to her. Lucy ſeemed pleaſed, 


% 


but ſhewed it not to ume. 
„ Ra | 
LB: TT. 
_ Miſs GreviLLEz to Miſs WALBROOR. 

CONCLUDED * my laft with acquaint- 
ing you that my brother-in-law and your 
good uncle, paid a viſit to poor Archer ; he 


ee 
— 


i letter does not appear. 
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was much affected at his ſituation, in conſe- 
quence {as 1 told you) of a fever he caught 
when he ſnatched me from the water. Sir 
Thomas recommended change of air to him, 
and Foo as the moſt ſalutary. He 
ſhook his h Ah! Sir Thomas, ſaid he, 
it is kind in you, but it would be curtailing 
the ſhort number of days I have to live. As 
_ ſoon as I am better, ſhould I ever be ſo, I 
am going to the Weſt Indies.“ With all 
my heart, ſaid Sir Thomas, but you will not 
go without a partner.” Alas | Sir Tho- 
mas, who would have tenderneſs to hazard 
their healths in ſo diſagreeable a voyage?“ 
« you have not tried, replied my brother; 
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ſuppoſe you were to aſk Harriot to be of the 


arty ? You: do not know how tenderly her 

eart has been affected ſince laſt ſhe met you 
airing.” (Was not Sir Thomas very indeli- 
cate, my dear?) © Sir, ſaid he, you are too 
_ chearful for my afflictions; it was my misfor- 
tune never to be able to gain either her love or 
eſteem; to be deſpiſed, Sir Thomas, where 


I had treaſured up all my hopes, is rather too 


Hard to bear.” Certainly, Mr. Archer, 
you are deceived in this laſt particular; your 
late generous action has entirely vanquiſhed 
my ohſtinate ſiſter. You know ſhe has diſ- 
miſſed Marchmont, what have you then to 
fear? Chear up, man; the gay, the volatile 
Marchmont rejected, I have no doubt of your 
ſucceſs.” He was on the point of fainting 
away, and, when he recovered, he aſſured 
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my brother that he had raiſed him to the ſupreme 
| height of Felicity, and hoped in a few days 
to avail himſelf of ſo unhoped-for a favour. 
He was true to his appointment, ſo that 
his appearance cauſed not the leaſt ſurpriſe 
in me. Whether the kind reception he met 
with proved a reſtorative, I know not, but 
he was ſoon viſibly better. I felt a joy at his 
returning health, I never before experienced; 
often as I ſurveyed his emaciated form, the 
tear of compaſſion. ſtole down. my cheek ; 
my heart reproached me for having been the 
unfortunate cauſe of his illneſs; - and I ſaid to 
myſelf, that I could not be too grateful for 
the favours I had received. Had he not given 
me life? ought I not, in requital, to admi- 
niſter to him, ali the conſolation in my pow- 
er? What a contraſt was his behaviour to 
Marchmont's! his ſo reſpe&tully tender, 
the other's ſo coldly polite. May you, my 
ſweet friend, be able to fix his regards! The 
| taſk I fear is difficult; let me adviſe you to 
| conſider him as a man too variable in his diſ- 
polition ever to retain a lafting impreſſion, 
In the midſt of his faults he is generous, nor 
will he ſeek to deceive ; while he tells you 
he loves, he does; the coldneſs of his beha- 
viour will tell you when his affeQion ceaſes, 
If you have ſeen him lately, preſent my com- 
pliments to him, and tell him I ſhall for 
cver eſteem him, whilſt he continues the 
friend of my Lucy; and though I had not 
merit enough to preſerve his heart, yet 1 
ä 5 „ 
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hope, in favour of the reſignation I made of 
him, he will not refuſe me his friendſhip, 
Adieu! I ſee Archer drives up the court- 
yard. Believe me yours, with the moſt per- 
fect amity. In three weeks, they ſay, every 
thing will be ſettled for the celebration of a 
ceremony, on which depends the future hap- 
panets of, IT 

p HARRIOT GREVILLE, 
TTT 
Miſs WAL BRO Ok to Miſs GREVIILIꝭI. 


Store. 


OY to you, my dear friend, on the re- 

covery of Mr. Archer; and thanks for 
your two laſt letters, ſo unexpected by your 
Lucy, after the miſrepreſentations you had of 
her conduct, while at Woodbury, May 
your preſent lover render himſelf more wor- 
thy of your tenderneſs, than the man your 
pride rejected |... ... 

Strange events, my dear, have happened 
ſince I addreſſed you. A moſt unlucky ac- 
cident, brought Marchmont amongſt us. In 
one of our morning excurſions, we ſaw him 
lying on the road, to all appearance, dead, 
in conſequence of a fall from his horſe; at a 
Tight ſo piteous, my heart died within me. 
I ſhould be unjuſt to the friendſhip you bear 
me, were I to conceal it from you. Oh, my 

dear, how intricate his behaviour! I ue 
Las | | no 
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not what to make of it! Sometimes I am in- 


clined to favour your conjecture, that your 


Lucy is the woman of his choice; that it is 


for her he feels the paſſion he ſo pathetically 


deſcribes. Yes, Harriot, he loves me; every 
look, every word, every action, betrays the 
ill diſguiſed feelings of his ſoul. He is un- 
happy, nor is your Lucy leſs ſo; yet to be 


aſſured of what he ſo carefully conceals from 


me, to be convinced he loves me, would make 
me too happy. Yet why ſcek for conviction ? 
—$0 little proſpect II know not what I 
write—Am I igtelligible? His ſituation ſo 
critical, my own ſo delicate; his father, enraged 
at your diſmiſſion of him, has renounced him; 
cut him off from the faireſt expectations; 
this, at once, increaſes my tenderneſs, and 
precludes all flattering hopes. The great- 
nels of his ſpirit—I know the greatneſs of his 
ſpirit—it is a pride of the nobleſt kind; can 
| be angry at it? | 

You know the agreeable infinuation—Do 
you think it poſhble to fee him for ever, 
though not in expreſs terms, breathing out 
his ſoul before me without emotion ; both of 
us, obliged, from prudence, to ſuppreſs our 
feelings? The better to conceal mine, I rally 


him; he then becomes peevilh, petulant, 


and chagrined, ſhuns all company, and me 
molt of all; 1 am inſtantly. alarmed at his 
uneaſineſs, and all my ſtudy is how I may 
reſtore him to his former gaiety ; he then 
breaks forth in ſuch enthuſiaſtic raptures, as 
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too plainly diſcover what has been the cauſe 
of his diſquiet. 

Your letter arrived when we were ſitting 
together; the direction was not in your 
uſual hand, ſo that, being at a loſs, I ſur. 
veyed it for ſome minutes with attention, 
before I broke the ſeal ; Bis eyes watched 
mine. Do not heſitate, Miſs Walbrook, 
to peruſe your letter; happy man, who is 
thus at liberty to addreſs you!“ I looked 
upon him rather gravely ; his countenance. 
became viſibly agitated. * You may, Sir, 
be rather haſty in your conjectures : but 
ſhould it be as you ſuſpect, it will be moſt 
_ graciouſly acknowledged ;” fo ſaying I broke 
open my letter, and he betook himſelf to 
walking-up and down the room, with his 
eyes now caſt on the floor, now on me, who 
continued reading; as 1 proceeded, my 
countenance diſplayed the ſatisfaction my 

heart felt at its contents. 
<« You are plealed, Madam,” (an epithet 
he always makes uſe of when he is 1 
| pleaſed.) © Moſt certainly, Sir.” Do you 
| expect his arrival ſoon, Madam? I entreat 
you to acquaint me with the moment, as my 
preſence may prove importunate.“ I was in 
à humour to ſport with his curioſity. The 
| time of his arrival—let me ſee” —looking 
again upon the letter, O—here I-have it, 
muttering to myſelf, * In about three weeks 
« every thing will be prepared for the cele- 
« bration of a ceremony on which depends 
the happineſs of my future life.“ | — 


LY 
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the paper, with viſible marks of the higheſt 
ſatisfaction. ** May heaven, ſaid I, ſmile on 
the bleſſed hour ! till that delightful period ; 
oh! that I could make the tardy moments 
fly, with a rapidity equal to my wiſhes!” 
Oh God! and is this—” he ſaid no more, 
but threw himſelf along the ſopha, and hid 
his face from me. I blamed myſelf greatly, 
but could not have imagined he would have 
been ſo affected by it, as I deſigned only to 
amuſe him for a moment. „ 
laroſe, and approached him, “ Sir! Mr. 

Marchmont! What is the matter ? are you 
indiſpoſed? Shall 1 get you any thing?“ 
« No, ſaid he, but I am ill indeed; ſtruck 
to the heart. Leave me, I beſeech you; it is 
not from you, Madam, I expect, or wiſh con- 
lolation,” „Perhaps fo, Sir, yet I ſhould be 
happy to afford you any aſſiſtance, as 1 ſee 
you ſo ill “ No, Madam, reſerve your com- 
paſſion for a worthier object. I wiſh to be alone, 
Fill find myſelf recovered from my preſent 
anguiſh ; I will retire,” He was ſilent, and 
ighed profoundly ; my heart ſympathized in 
is diltteſs. “ You ſeem diſpleaſed, Sir; 


1 am I the object of your diſpleaſure? Tell me, 
ne MY" at involuntaty fault have J committed? 
ng Come, ſaid I, let me hear you ſpeak ;” and 


[ did what ought to be for ever blotted 
rom my memory; I took his hand, I could 
ave raiſed it to my lips, but delicacy forbid 
o bold an action; however, I continued to 
bold it in mine; at laſt a tear dropped from 
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my eyes upon it. He turned his head to- 
wards me. He ſighed. I ſat down by him, 
„ How kindly cruel this! Forgive my im. 
petuolity.” His head ſunk upon my boſom, 
the powers of articulation failed him; I fan. 
cied he ceaſed to breathe. © Oh! what ſhall 
I do? exclaimed I, ſpeak, relieve my fears, 
and ſay you live.“ Would it, ſaid he, in 
a low voice, give you pleaſure, I would wiſh 
itz otherwiſe, the ſooner I am nothing the 
_ I burſt into tears, which rouſed 
He "_ his own troubles in the anxiety 

| he expreſſed for mine. You weep, my dear 
Miſs Walbrook ! Let me intreat your pity 
and forgiveneſs,” He looked tenderly upon 
me, ſtrained me to his throbbing boſom for! 
moment, and then his eloquent eyes expreſſed 
the agitation of his ſoul. He now Go the 
letter, which had fallen on the floor; © Curſed 
fate! ſaid he, yet do not hate me; all other 
1's were light to that.“ “„ Hate you, Sit! 
why ſhould you ſuppoſe I hated you! Ist 
to hate you, to ſhew the moſt intimate con- 
cern for all your troubles? Your reproaches 
then, are as unjuſt, as they are unkind. 
« Oblige me then, ſaid he, by hiding thi 
letter for ever from my ſight, and if you cal, 
forget its contents.” At the ſame time i 
ee it to me. *© Your firſt requeſt ſhil 

be moſt readily obeyed ; but the ſecond, 11 
honour J ought not to forget.” In hond 
ought not to forget? Gracious powers! 
a | exclaimed 
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exclaimed he. Stop your. exclamations, 


Sir, till I have acquainted you with the ſhare 
you bear in its contents. Miſs Greville 


makes you her moſt affectionate compliments, 


and begs me to inform you that ſhe has lo far 


ſurmounted her ill- placed prepoſſeſſion, as to 


be ready, within three weeks, to reſign her 
perſon, and fortune, to the protection of 


Mr. Archer.“ He claſped me in his arms 


and kiſſed me. I was ſurpriſed at this ſud- 


| den impetuoſity, as in all our tete a tétes, he 


had never. attempted ſo unwarrantable a li- 
berty. IL tore myſelf from him and looked 
much diſpleaſed at the action. 

« My life, reſumed he, has been one con- 
tinued ſcene of error ; the letter was from 
Miſs Greville, was it? the contents treated 
of. her intended marriage? On my knees let 
me implore your pardon. How unjuſt and 
ungenerous my behaviour! I never can for- 
give myſelf,” I ſmiled to fee with, what 
warmth he excuſed. himſelf; and as I had 
been the cauſe of his diſtreſs, I thought it 
better to ſtep out of my altitudes. and treat 
lightly all that had happened. Well, Sir, 
my good nature 1s not proof againſt. your 
humiliation ; I attribute every thing to your 
ſudden indiſpoſition ; no man can be anſwer- 
able for petulance of ſpeech when pain pre- 
dominates.” I wanted to make him believe 
that I ſuppoſed it was all owing to ſudden 
illneſs, and he ſeemed willing to let it paſs 
off as ſuch. e „ 
"yp Well; 
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Well, Sir, ſaid I, now as you are better, 

I will leave you.” I was riſing to go, but he 
forcibly held me down on my ſeat. * Indeed, 
my ſweet girl, 1 cannot part from you; did 
you but know to what exceſs —but—” and 
he ſtopped. / I begged leave to look over my 
letter again; he bowed, and when I had 
done, he held out his hand accompanied by 
a moſt expreſſive look ; * Will you not fa. 
vour me with a peruſal of its contents?” 
Not for worlds; the contents are too ſacred 
for male eyes to ſcrutinize.” © Not a friend 
ſurely ?” *© Yes, that friend of the oppoſite 
ſex.” © But if that friend could taſte the 
pleaſures reſulting from fo ſweet an inter. 
courſe, and would by every action ſcek to 
render himſelf worthy of ſuch a confidence?” 
% *Tis impoſſible.” ,** Try me, and puniſh 
me hereafter ſhould I prove unworthy ; but, 
do not, my ſweet ſmiler, trifle longer with 
my impatience.” How ſweetly conde- 
ſcending we can be when we have a point in 
view ! Never, Sir, reproach me with female 
curioſity. Will you be ſatisfied with ſuch | 
paragraphs as I ſhall think proper to comthu- 
nicate to you.“ Then plainly, no; thoſe 
vou would conceal from me are thoſe J am 
moſt ſolicitous to read.” * Ungenerous 
man!“ © Unperſuadable Lucy!“ And ſo 
we continued for a long time, he begging, 
perſiſting, till the arrival of company put a 
we” HR... pertod 
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period to our dialogue; and here it is time I 


bould put a period to my letter. Adieu! 
Lucy W ALBROOK. 
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From Mr. MaRcnmMonTto CHARLES 
LewsSuM, Elqg., F, oke. 


EWSUM!I can no longer dot but 

4 that I am in poſſeſſion of her heart, I 
am perfectly aſſured. How can þ tear my- 
ſelf from her? I cannot bear to lee her afflict- 
ed, nor have I it in my power to admintiter 
conſolation. My health is ſo much better 
that I muſt now leave her to purſue ſome 
courſe of life for my future ſupport : ſhould 
it prove ſucceſsful, I will lay myſelf at her 
feer,. and tell her Ah, what, Charles ? 
what every look and action has long ſince 
informed her of, 1 think I will ſeize the 


fieſt opportunity of purchaſing a commiſſion; 
in ſeeking glory, I may forget - no, not my 
love; that powerful tyrant has ſubdued 


every other paſſion within me; nor, till 1 
ceaſe to live, ſhall I ceaſe to love. In the 
army a thouſand accidents may happen to 
curtail a life that is become burthenſome to 
me. It would be only lengthened bypur- 
ſuing rural occupations, were I to turn far- 
mer. Yet had I but a kind partner to ſhare 
with me the toils of life, I would not ex- 

change it to become the greateſt potentate 
x on 
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on earth. Yet ſhall I think of levelling that 
| beſt of women to my humble fortunes ? ſhe 
who was born to grace the higheſt rank ? 
forbid it love—Forbid it juſtice ! Yet the 
moment, in which I ſhall hear ſhe is another's, 
will be the laſt of my peace, if not of life. Oh, 
TLewſum! I am dead to hope; dead to every 
worldly joy. A croud of painful ideas preſs 
ſo thick upon me, that I am unable to ſay 
more, than that I am 
_ thine ſincerely, 
| MAkxcHMONr. 


— 


. 
Mr. LewsuM to W. MAxchMoxr, Eſq. 


Southampton - Street. 


| J heart, dear William, ſincerely ſym- 

F pathizes with thy diſtreſs; Yet am 
I nor the only one that compaſſionates thy 
late ſufferings. | | 5 | 
As I was riding this morning through 
 Hyde-Park, I was firuck with the appear- 
ance of your father; I paid him a very cold 
ſalute, with my hat only, and paſſed on. He 
looked ill. In a minute after he came up to 
me; I aſſumed a very formal countenance, 
and ſought to ſhun him, but it was impoſſi- 
ble. Thy injuries ruſhing inſtantly into my 
head, I could not help regarding him with a 
contemptuous air; I believe he felt it. Mr. 

 Lewſum,” ſaid he, and ſtopped—looked 
2 diſtreſſed 
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diſtreſſed and ſighed. © Well, Sir, what 
are your commands with me?” Have you 
ſeen my ſon lately, Sir?“ “ No, Sir, and I. 
believe few elfe have ſeen him, but ſurgeons 
and apothecaries. Good morning to you, 
 Sir;” and was going. © Nay, pray, Sir, 
Mr. Lewſum, ſtay a moment, you know not 
how you have alarmed me. You'll forgive- 
my doubting what you ſay, Sir.” © How 
can you be alarined at the ſufferings of ſuch 
a graceleſs fon ?? © Well, but Mr. Lewſum, 
he is my child, I cannot bear to hear of his 
neſs without feeling for him. Do not let 
me languiſſi longer in ſuſpence.” 1 fancy, 
Sir, the truth will not be much more pleaſing, 
if you have the leaſt ſenſibility, than the ſtare 
of ſuſpenſe you complain of; in few words 
then, your cruel, your very cruel treatment 
of him, ſo preyed upon his ſpirits, that he 
fell into a very. melancholy way; he had no 
friend to whom he could impart his troubles; 
riding became his fole occupation, when one 
day, unfortunately for him, his horſe threw- 
him; he broke a rib; and an arm, and re- 
ceived beſides a dreadful contuſion on the 
head, which totally deprived him of his ſen- 
ſes; he was picked up by a clergy man's fa- 
mily, the good paſtor treated him wih a tru- © 
ly paternal tenderneſs.” Here conſcience 
glowed on his, cheek. I proceeded, '** TWO 
months his life was deſpaired of; he is, © 
thank God, now better, but it is thought, b 
the. very low way he is in, he will fall into a. 
bs A. 2 5 | decline; 
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decline; if he does not, he deſigns purchaſing 
a commiſſion, a lieutenancy or ſome ſuch poſt, 
as h fortune cannot procure him a better, in. 
one of our regiments that are foon to'embark 
for the Colonies.” — My harangue was cut 
ſhort, by his burſting into tears; his contri- 
tion moved me. And have you really told 
me truth, ſaid he, and does he take on ſo 
fadly ? His behaviour has been very bad, to 
be ſure ; but yet. Mr. Lewſum, his ſufferings 
touch me; his finances, too, are perhaps ina 
ſhattered condition.” O as to that, ere now, 
they muſt be quite exhauſted. I made him 
an offer of what ſum he pleaſed ; his anſwer 
was, thoſe who had but little muſt ſtudy con- 
tentment ; it was a favour he never could 
repay, and the weight of the obligation would 
add to his misfortunes.” He opened his 
pocket-book, and took out the 100], bill, 
which 1 here ſend you. Here, ſaid he, 
could you not make a preſent to him of this, 
as from yourſelf? He muſt not want, Mr. 
Lewſum ; you need not mention me.” Had 
you not, returned I, better acknowledge ſo 
generous an action yourſelf ? for, depend 
upon it, he will ſooner ſtarve than receive 
pecuntary favours from any one. Perhaps he 
may have left his lodgings, and may. be pre- 
paring to quit the kingdom by this time: it 
is not impoſſible, from the date of his laſt.” 
„And, think you, Mr. Lewſum, my boy 
can be ſo unkind, as to leave his native coun- 
try, and make no effort to ſee his father?“ 
« Undoubtedly, 
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ce Undoubtedly, Sir! have you not renoun- 
ced him? Did he not, in his letter, intreat 
your forgiveneſs of an error that he was that 
moment ready to repair? When, with the 
moſt unrelenting indignation, you diſcarded 
one of the nobleſt fellows in the world, ba- 
niſned him from your houſe and affections, 
as totally as though he never had a being. I 
ſhould diſown him for my friend, after ſuch 
treatment, were he to make any conceſſions 
towards a reconciliation.” * You are warm 


in your friendſhips, young gentleman !“ 1 


glory in my friend, Sir, and would die to 


ſerve him.” Give me your hand, Sir, ſaid 


he, I love your finceriiy ; I love the unfortu- 


nate youth whoſe cauſe you eſpouſe. In time, 
perhaps but no matter—oblige me, Sir, 
with the conveyance of this bill; *cis all I. 


have about me at preſent : particular buſineſs 


will detain me for a few days, after that I. 


ſhall be glad to ſee you in St. James's-Streer, 


I came bur yeſterday from the country; times 


have been very unhappy, Mr. Lewſum, you 


do not know how the poor lad's abſence has 


unhinged me, how many pangs I have en- 


cured. . You need not take any notice to him 
that you have ſeen me; bur, perhaps, I am 


long ago forgotten by him.” - I did not tell 
him whether I would, or would not ; and fo 
ended our conference. a re. | 

Be aſſured, William, that his reſentment 


will not hold out long; he loves you ſincere- 
ly, yet cannot tell how to deſcend. Pleaſures 
| 1:4, T2 UL 
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are yet in ſtore for you. I cannot but think 
you are on the very verge of that happineſs, 
for which your ſoul ſighs. I devoutly hope 
that the prophecies will be fulfilled of thy 


{ſincere friend, 


and humble ſervant, 
CHARLES LEWSUM, 


— — __w_ 


EET TE N VIII. 
Mr. MarcamonT to CHARLES LEwSUM, Eſq, 


3 2 Stoke. 

O H, Charles! Never till this moment, 

have I been a repiner. Religion and 
philoſophy may teach us to ſubdue paſſions, 
but cannot teach us to conquer our feelings. 
May the poignancy of my preſent diſtreſs, 
atone for the follies af my paſt life ! In a few 
hours, how is all my worldly hope blaſted | 
I had bur one left, and that in an unpropiti- 
ous moment, is torn from me; yet had I 
acted leſs on the principles of honour, I might 
have attempted a means that would have ſpa- 
red me the diſtraction I now feel. Oh, Lew- 
ſum ! pity and pardon my deſpondency, and 
Ill proceed with my narrative. 

This morning then, my Lucy, (Oh no, 
not my Lucy — et I will indulge the mo- 
mentary pleaſure, I feel, whilſt writing the 
fond appellation) my Lucy and I, then, were 
enjoying the mutual ſatisfaction we feel in 
converſing with each other; when a ſervant, 

| 2 
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| in livery entering, preſented her with a letter. 


« Good heavens! Stephen, ſaid ſhe, what 
can bring you here? My father, I hope, 1s 
well.“ He anſwered in the affirmative, and 
retired, I obſerved her countenance, as ſhe 
proceeded to examine the contents of the let- 
ter; it became viſibly affected. At length 
ſhe gave a profound ſigh; it fell from her 
lifeleſs hand, her head ſunk upon her boſom, 
and ſhe fainted away, Shocked at ſo ſudden 
an alteration, I was almoſt diſtracted. Mr. 
Hanmer came into the room ; when he be- 
held her pitiable ſituation, his anxiety fel] little 
ſhort of mine. His preſence was no reſtraint 
upon me ; I complained, in all the agonies of 
woe, That curſed letter, Sir, ſaid I, point- 
ing to it, is the cauſe of her illneſs !: © Sir, 
ſaid he, ] will preſume on a father's privi- 
lege (for as ſuch ſhe has ever rezarded me) 
and acquaint you with the contents. In a 
moment he caſt his eyes upon me, moiſtened - 
with tears. © Dear, unhappy girl ! Oh, Sir, 
to what miſeries is ſhe not deſtined ? of what 
avail will all our friendſhip be, in a trial like 
this?“ I could ſcarcely attend to the good 
man's exclamations, ſo ardently was I wait- 
ing her return to life. At length ſhe breath- 
ed the moſt -heart-rending ſighs. She open- 
ed her eyes; ſhe ſaw our diſtreſs ; 1 had ſup- 
ported her in her chair, ſhe gazed upon me, 
then burſt from me, and threw her arms 
round Mr. Hanmer's neck. Can you not, 
my more than father, preſerve me from ever- 
laſting miſery? Oh, bleſs your Lucy, nor 
Woe þ yield 
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yield her up to ruin. , Heavens! claſping her 
hands, What have I done to deſerve ſo ſevere 
a Chaſtiſement ?” I now approached her, en- 
treated her to make me acquainted with the 
cauſe of her ſorrow, command my friend- 
ſhip—my life—every thing will I hazard to 
give you peace.“ Peace | Peace! repeated 

e, and obey the contents of that fatal let- 
ter!” „As a partaker of your griefs may | 
not read its contents?“ She ſhook her head. 
I took it up and read as follows: 

4 Daughter Lucy, 

I think you have ſenſe enough to know 
© what a deviliſn clog a young woman is 
* upon a father that loves his pleaſures. Now, 
&« at laſt, the inconveniency is like to ceaſe.” 

« A young fellow of faſhion and fortune 
% ſaw you ſome months ago; he liked you 
from the firſt moment; his liking is much 
* encreaſed from the general accounts given 
* of you. He generouſly offers to take you 
« without a ſhilling ; Pm ſure you will adore 

* him for ſo noble a propoſal, and ſhew 
« yourſelf obedient to my commands, by 
& returning with Collins, in the chaiſe. By 
„ an immediate acquieſcence with them you 
* will be entitled to the bleſſing of your 
& fond father and ſincere friend, 1 

„ JAcog W ALBROOK.” 

Parkmont, Tueſday, 8 o clock. 
> Oh, Lewſum ! poor and deſtitute as I am, 
ho could I oppole its contents? Was it a 
time, when every worldly advantage lay be- 
fore her, to make an open declaration of my 

ESD _ ſentiments ? 
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ſentiments? Time, perhaps, would baniſn 
me from her mind. The noble independency 
offered her would raiſe her above misfor- - 
tune's reach. What could I do but urge her 
to comply, if ſhe found her deſtined lover 
worthy ? “* What! Sir,” ſaid the, with a 
countenance much agitated, “ would you have 
me conſent to a legal proſtitution; (for it can. 
be called by no other name) merely for pe- 
cuniary advantages, for I never can love 
him ? Think you | have a ſoul fo baſe ?--- 
No; miſery is my portion, and | embrace 
it but never ſhall my lips pronounce a per- 
jured vow. Will you not, my Fanny, my 
friend, my ſiſter;“ continued ſhe, turning to 
Miſs Hanmer, who ſtood by her, almoſt pe- 
trified with grief; * Will you not pity me? 

Oh! theſe tears tell me how tenderly you 
ſhare my anguiſh. You, Sir, turning to me, 
why do you oppreſs me by this goodneſs? I 
never can repay it.” © My deareſt Lucy, 
faid I, graſping her hands, words cannot de- 
ſeribe the anguiſh that rends my heart; nor 
is this a time to acquaint you with the exceſs 
of my grief; and, yet there was a time 
but no matter—May you be happy ! it is the 
only wiſh of my ſoul. As for myſelf, I am 
undeſerving the ſmiles of fortune; diſap- 
pointments have made me callous to all evils, 
but one—it is an evil ſhall die with me, it is 
now too late to diſcloſe it. Fathers, my 
charming Lucy, have flinty hearts !—Tis _ 
their's 1o command, *tis our's to ſubmit,” _ 
Not in every point, my dear Sir, ſaid Mr. 
Ys — | Hanmer; - 
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Hanmer ;: I do not think the Almighty will 


approve the ſacrifice this dear child's father 


would make of her to a ſtranger ; nor do I 
think ſhe ſhould dare approach the altar, and 


call her Maker to witneſs prophanation and 
perjury, in compliance with the moſt unna- 


tural caprice. Nor ought ſhe, on any ac- 


count, to diſpoſe of herſelf without his ap- 


probation.” * Will you then, my dear Sir, 
ſaid ſhe, abſolve me, ſhould I act contrary to 


my father's will? and on my knees I ſwear 


never to give myſelf to any man, without his 


conſent ; but with his preſent requeſt I fear] 


never can comply.” I raiſed her, and ſeated. 


her on a chair; © Oh! my dear Miſs Wal- 
brook ! your father's commands may not al- 


ways ſeem as harſh as they now do; perhaps 
the object, he has choſen, is worthy of your 


tendereſt affection, and he may be the happy 
inſtrument of procuring you years of unin- 
- terrupted felicity.” “ Do you wiſh it then?“ 


ſaid ſhe, looking tenderly upon me. Do 


1 I wiſhit, Miſs Walbrook ?—Heavens, what 


a fate is mine 1—1 wiſh you happy.”— 
« Then do not think, Sir, it ever can be from 


ſo fatal a compliance.“ Do not, then; 
deareſt Lucy! ſaid I, preſſing her hands to my 
lips, conſent to do an act that muſt embitter 


all your future days, if your inclinations. 


ſhould not coincide. Perhaps, when your 
father ſees how repugnant this marriage is to 
you, he will ceaſe to urge it; he cannot be 
obdurate enough to reſiſt your pathetick ſup- 
plications,” Alas! Sir, faid Mr. Han- 
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mer, I am pained to be obliged to ſpeak thus 
harſhly of our Lucy's father; tenderneſs and 
humanity mark not his character; but pride, 
paſſion, and intemperance, are the only prin- 
ciples by which he is ſwayed. His kind 
agent, the expected Mrs. Collins, is the guar- 
dian both of his houſe and perſon ; I doubt 
not but this preſent ſcheme is of her project- 
ing. *Tis this vile woman, who has rendered 
this amiable girl an alien to her father's af- 
fections; *rwas ſhe deprived her, early in 
life, of a fond, and tender mother ; *rwas to 
gratify her revenge and pride, that both 
mother and daughter, for months together, 
were obliged to take ſhelter in my houſe, Mrs. 
Walbrook's exemplary piety and fortitude 
ſupported her, for a time, againſt the re- 
peated inſults ſhe received from her huſband 
and his miſtreſs, - till the Father of Mercies 
pleaſed to reward ſufferings like hers.” —He 
pauſed a moment, then continued, Sir, ſhe 
ceaſed to live—and immortal pleaſures now 
compenſate for ſorrows paſt. She recom- 
mended her heart's only treaſure to my pro- 
tection—her Lucy; it was all ſhe could be- 
queath me, With a truly paternal eye I 
have ever regarded the precious truſt. Her 
father has never ſince been ſolicitous for her 
ſtay with him, but when he thinks it is in op- 
poſition to her inclination, and then Mrs. 
Collins does not fail to exert her power.” 
Ah, Sir, ſaid I, why do you make me 
now acquainted wit theſe painful truths? or 
i rather, 
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rather, why did you not make me acquainted 
with them before?“ © I hope, returned he, 
you will not think my reaſon a bad one.— 

My poor Lucy! unnatural. as his behaviour 
is to her, would wiſh, in the eyes of ſtrangers, 
to have his fame untainted ; ſhe ſays, he 
is ſtill her father—may have many virtues, 
though none of them are exerted in her 
favour.” „Oh, the wretch !” exclaimed I, 
—* Nay, Sir, ſtop, cried ſhe z; my mother's 
| precepts ſhall never be forgotten; ſhe never 
exclaimed againſt him, amidſt all her ſuffer- 
1ngs, nor can I permit it; were he left to the 
workings of his own heart, I do not doubt but 
I ſhould ſoften him by my ſubmiſſion.” Here 
the chaiſe, which drove up, made her turn 


pale. She wiped her eyes, ſhe took each of 


our hands in turn—ſhe ſighed, and exclaimed, 
She's come—ſhe's come. Then there is 
no reſource. There, my tears are dried; do 
not let her know | have been weeping; it will 
make my treatment worſe,” Then affecting 
to ſmile. Now my trouble is paſt—Yes, 


my dear mother, I will imitate the great ex- 


ample ſet me by you, never to diſpute the 
will of Heaven, of my father : does not your 
offended ſhade .recoil at the weakneſs I have 


betrayed?” Then looking at us, © How | 


muſt I be fallen in all your opinions!“ I was 
- obliged to apply my handkerchief to my eyes; 
I was unable to reply. | | 
Mrs. Collins entered: her age appeared to 
be about thirty-five, of c above the com- 
| | | mon 3. 
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mon; her complexion ſanguine; little dark 
eyes, that beſpoke her heart to be vindictive; 
hair of the ſame colour; good teeth; her voice 
ſo rough, as even to border on the maſculine. 
„Voor ſervant, Mr. Hanmer— Tour ſervant, 
Miſs Fanny.” She only dropped me a curt- 
ſey; then turning to Lucy, ** Your dear papa, 
Miſs, is dying to ſee you—lo are we all, for 
that matter, Such a long viſit, Miſs! he was 
afraid poor dear gentleman, that you would 
wear out your welcome, as the ſaying is.“ 
ee Well, returned her lady, all that is very well; 
but how does my father? has he company at 
his houſe ??? „Oh, he js quite pure, Ma'am 

and as for company, we have not had any 
for ſome time. What no ſtrange gentle- 
man?“ © Alas, no, Ma'am, | knows of no ſtran. 
ger.“ Vhy, my father writes me, he has a 
ſtranger with him.” © Oh, Ma'am, that's 
for certain, nq—my poor maſter 1 
means that he expects a ſtranger, which mul 
certainly be the caſe.” * And pray, ſaid the 
dear girl, do you know any thing of ſuch a 
perſon's coming to the houſe ??? Upon my 
vartue, as I ſaid before, certainly no.” ** Well, 
returned my ſweet friend, I ſee you can keep 
a ſecret, and therefore it would be criminal 
in me to wiſh you to betray your truſt.” 

So ſaying, ſhe left the room, Miſs Hanmer 
following. Had I not feared my poor Lucy 
would have been the ſufferer, I ſhould have 
taken this piece of inſenſibility to à ſevere 
talk; but my mind was all a chaos; 1 was 

„ incapable 
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incapable of forming any direct plan; how- 
ever, I put a few queſtions to her, which 
ſhe anſwered with that evaſive cunning, in 
which ſhe is a profound adept. Lucy not 
returning immediately, I went in purſuit of 
her. I found Miſs Hanmer weeping over 
her; I wrapped my arms about them— 
«© Will you not, my dear friends, let me be 
a ſharer in your griefs ? Be your joys your 
own; it is the only favour I can now ſolicit.” 
How, Sir! ſaid Fanny, can I part from 
my deareſt Lucy ? Before we meet again, 
Oh heavens! to what miſery may ſhe not be 
reſerved | Aſſume, my dear friend,” your ac- 
cuſtorned preſence of mind, nor let your in- 
ſulting tyrants too precipitately plunge you 
into an abyſs, from whence there is no return; 
weary them out by delays, till you can find 
ſome means to make us acquainted with your 
ſituation; if you find it defperate, invent ſome 
means to eſcape ; thefe arms ſhall always be 
open to receive you.” Let me inforce, my 
dear Miſs Walbrook, your friend's advice: 
do not conſent to an union, unleſs your heart 
is affected by the tendereſt of all paſſions.” 
No, Sir, ſaid ſhe, be affured that I muſt 
ever abhor a marriage where love—? She 
ſtopped, and gazed upon me, with eyes ex- 
preſſive of the tendereſt woe. Curſed fate, 
Charles, that prevented my diſcloſing the an- 
guiſnh I endured I claſped her to my agi- 
tated boſom, Oh, my lovely Lucy, cre 
you give your hand to * 
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think, thou beſt of women—” I kiſſed her 
trembling lips, and ruſhed out of the room, 
ſcarce able to ſupport myſelf. I flew to my 
apartment, and there, unobſerved, I gave a 
looſe to my deſpair, till I was rouſed from 
my ſtupor, by the departure of the chaiſe. 

I ran down; my countenance expreſſed 


the extremeſt deſpair. Mr. Hanmer ſaw me; 


« For Heaven's ſake, Sir, why are you thus 

diſordered ?? Do not detain me, Sir, I 
muſt purſue the chaiſe; does it not contain 
all my hopes, your Lucy and mine ? Is it 
poſſible I ſhould exiſt. without her?“ ©« Nay, 
Sir,” ſaid he, oppoſing my going out, © let 

me prevail on you to go into the parlour till 
you are more compoſed.” He rather dragged 
than led me toit; and when I there beheld 
Miſs Hanmer's grief, it was, if poſſible, an 
augmentation of my own. © Gracious God 
exclaimed I, that I ſhould ever be oppreſſed 
by misfortunes I can ſupport with ſo little 
fortitude! Oh, my dear friends ! your Lucy 
was my ſouls richeſt treaſure—ſhe was my 


all of happineſs—from the firſt moment I 


beheld the lovely maid, my heart was devoted 
to her. Think, my friends, from the op- 
portunities I have had of liſtening to her en- 
chanting converſation, whether it is dimi- 
niſhed. If ever the ſofter paſſions touch'd 


your breaſt, Miſs Hanmer, you may judge 
of my feelings. You know my ſtory, and 
my father's unkindneſs to me. Could a man 


who truly loved, wiſh to involve the object 
2, e 
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of his affections in his penury ? I had flatter- 
ed myſelf, that, &er this, my father might 
have recalled his haſty malediction, and that 
I might have made her the offer of a heart 
ſhe muſt ever poſſeſs. Was it a time, Mr. 
Hanmer, to acquaint her with my ſentiments, 
- when her father apprized her of ropoſals 
that would prove ſo much to her rage, | 
could ſhe be brought to approve them? I, 
Mr. Hanmer, had nothing to beſtow but the 
moſt unfeigned affection, which cannot ceaſe 
but with my life. I once flattered my ſelf ſhe 
returned my affection with equal tenderneſs ; 
could I rhen wiſh to involve her in my ruin ? 
But by all the friendſhip you have, though 
unmerited, ſhewn me, let me conjure you, 
not to diſcloſe to her my fentiments : with me 
they ſhall be buried, unleſs an unexpected 
turn of favour ſhould place me in a ſituation 
to receive her father's ſanction to my ad- 
dreſſes, if it is not put out of my power by 
this intended marriage.“ ee ee 


» — 


I had the pleaſure to receive Mr. Hanmer's 
approbation of what I had declared; his 
amiable daughter, likewiſe, did not refuſe me 
hers. They attempted to flatter my griefs, 
by telling me, ſhe would not conſent to this 
marriage; they went further, they told me, 
Lewſum— yes the dear, flattering friends, 
told me, that my Lucy, my angelic Lucy, hated 
me not—1 again repeat, Charles, repeat, that 
the hated me not That ſhe loved me; tis a 
joy too exquiſite to be indulged. I will here 
T ” ee ditpatch _ 


WOODBURY 
diſpatch my paquet, being unable to ſay 


more, than that am 


yours ſincerely, 

.  MaRCHMONT. 
P. S. Why have you kept me thus long 
in ſuſpence concerning your welfare ? Mr. 
Hanmer brings me a letter, the ſuperſcription, 
my dear Charles's. Ah my friend ! had the 
promiſed reconciliation been offered before, I 
might have hoped ; but now hope dies, and 

I am miſerable. | 


— — 


Fr 


From Mr. LEWSUM to WILLIAN 
MaRrcnHamonrT, Eſq. 


Dear William! 


1 melancholy epittle found me pre- 
paring to attend a ſummons from your 
father; how my heart recoiled, when I read 
the afflictions he had overwhelmed you with! 
but notwithſtanding 1 obeyed, hoping to learn 
ſomething to thy advantage. TO 
I was introduced to his bed-chamber, which 
implied illneſs. Not a ſenſation of pity touch- 
ed my heart; when he exclaimed, I am ill, 
Sir very ill. Do you think you could pre- 
_ vail on my fon to pay me a viſit?” * Why, 
Sir, after the ſhocking treatment he has re- 
ceived, it would be hardly probable ; but that 
he acts on principles ſo very different“ He 
mterrupted me; * Well, ſaid he, as he has 
8 5 _ 
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ſuch noble ſentiments, do you think he would 
refuſe me a viſit, were you to entreat him? 
He loves not his own ſoul, better than he 


does you.” A woman only excepted,” ſaid 


J, ſmiling. I obſerved his countenance, to 


| ſee how he would take it. He pauſed, [ 


thought it now my time to plead ; * And have 
you really diſinherited him, as you at firſt 
propoſed ? If you have done him fo unme- 
rited an injury, for heaven's ſake, recall it 


whilſt you have it in your power; e om by an 
unhappy accident, his peace 1s gone for ever, 


yet it is a duty you owe him; were you to ſee 


ow calmly he bears his misfortunes, you 


would adore his virtues.“ “I do indeed, ſaid 


he, in a faint voice; but thank heaven, | 


have proceeded no further than words; he 
is ſtill dear to my affections; the ſtory you 
related to me of his ſufferings, has partly re- 
duced me to the ſtate in which you now ſee 
me. I ſhould have entreated your mediation 


ſooner, but that I feared a refuſal.” 4+ Well, 
ſaid I, taking his hand, look upon me as your 


friend. I will be anſwerable for your ſon's 
return, as ſoon as he ſhall learn your indiſpo- 


fition.” He preſſed my hand in an agony; | 


the tear of contrition gyſhed from his eye— 
my anger was diſarmed. When had conſo- 
led him, I went home to diſpatch this, by 
an exprels to you : 

I am now going to make him a ſecond viſit. 


Adieu! and aſſure yourſelf that all will end 
happily; and thy adored Lucy ſhall 4 ſe 
| | | thine! 
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thine 1 which is the ardent wiſh of thy ever 
CHARLES LEWSUM. 


— — 


ET 

Mr. Max chMON to the Rev. Mr. Hanmer. 
| London, St. Fames's-Street, 
Dear and reverend Sir, 1 


KA haſty departure prevented my pay- 
Nl ing you my unfeigned acknowledge- 
ments, for every inſtance of your chriſtian be- 
nevolence, beſtowed on a wretch who has 
been long the ſport of cruel fortune. I found 
my father in a ſituation that muſt have ſtifled 
every emotion of reſentment within me, had 
it been peflible I could have harboured any; 
the weak ſtate to which he is reduced, and 
his exceſſive grief, for the troubles he has, by 
his obſtinacy, brought upon me, awake in 
me all the ae of a ſon, whoſe higheſt 
ſatisfaction, till a late unhappy event, was to 
render him the duty due from a child of his 
fondeſt hopes; till an oppoſition, on which 

depended my future welfare, led me to act. 
contrary to his inclinations ; yet nevertheleſs, 
1 would have forfeited all to have convinced 

him of my obedience ; but my efforts were 
rejected by the very perſon in whom all his 
hopes were centered. He is yet too ill for 
me to hazard a declaration of my ſituation; 


Vor. II. 1 ſhould 
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mould it prove unpleaſing, it might add to 


his indiſpoſition; every pang would then be 
redoubled on me. But ah ! my friend, of 
what avail will a declaration be now !—Who 
knows but at the moment I write you this, all 


my earthly hopes may be ſacrificed, and the 


moſt amiable of women marked for wretched- 
neſs! If you ſhould learn it, I-beg of you to 


convey the fatal news to my friend Lewſum, 


(his addreſs is Southampton-Street) whoſe 
friendly endeavours will attempt to conſole 


me under an affliction that is without a pa- 
rallel Should I receive it alone, a ſudden act 


of rage, might tarniſh a reputation, which, I 


bleſs God, has yet remained uncenſurable. 
Let me entreat you, further add to the obli- 


* 


8 r f already owe you, my dear Sir, by 


iſpatching an expreſs to me, ſhould any ac- 
counts from the dear ſufferer arrive, Though 
I never could make her an explicit declaration, 
yet I hope ſhe muſt have diſcoyered the feel- 
ings of my ſoul. Should ſhe wrong my ſen- 
timents, and in reſentment yield herlelf ano- 
ther's !—Oh! Mr, Hanmer, ſpeak comfort 
to my affliction!— Tour dear Fanny, to 
whom my tendereſt regards are due, will ſhe 


not breathe a ſigh of compaſſion for an ur- 


happy man? I am, dear Sir, her and your 
fincere friend, and moſt grateful humble 
. . 

WILLIAM MARCHMONT. | 
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From Miſs HANUER to WITII AM 
MARCHMON T, Eſq. 


Dear Sir, 


T my father's requeſt, who is indiſpoſed 
with the rheumatiſm, I am commanded 
to return you his warmeſt thanks for your 
obliging favour to him, and to aſſure you, 
that none more ſincerely ſympathizes with 
you than himſelf, and his daughter. 
| TI flatter myſelf that the incloſed will prove 
a more ſovereign remedy to your diſorder, 

than any thing that comes from the pen of 
your much obliged and ſincere friend, | 


Fanny HANMER. 


P. S. It came by a private hand. Should 
you think proper to ſend a letter, I readily 
undertake to convey it, incloſed in mine. My 
deareſt Lucy, muſt pardon this breach of 
truſt for expoſing her letters to you, as it is 


to the only man in the world who can be ſen- 
ible of her merits. _ : Sth 


Stoke, Thurſday, 9 Y clock. 
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LETTER Xt 
Miſs Warnrrook to Miſs HANnMER, 


 » Parkmont. 

TAKE, my dear Fanny, the melancholy 

accounts of your Lucy's ſituation; 

a vigilant and ſpightful duenna in the infa 

mous Mrs. Collins; my father adviſed and 

guided by her; a lover in- the perſon of — 
But I will proceed more methodically. 

I was received by my father with polite- 
neſs ; tenderneſs is a weakneſs he is by nd 
means guilty of. The firſt evening paſſed 
off, and no lover appeared My hopes were 
ſtrengthened, and I became fitter to encoun- 
ter the dreaded meeting; at length, I was, 
ordered, by him who has a claim to all poſli- 
ble compliances, to make myſelf fit to ſee 
company, and appear a little more ſightly in 
my lover's eyes. © Are you really in earnell, 


Sir, ſaid I? I ſhall rejoice to find your letter 


was merely an effect of the gaiety of your 
temper, and that you wanted to try to alarm 
me. I hope, dear Sir, you could not mean 
it,” Not mean it, huſſey ? Yes, I do 
mean it, and expect the gentleman here ever) 
hour.” I am ſorry for it, Sir, as I am not 
in a fit humour to receive him, having been 
much diſcompoſed by ſome very imperrtinent 
lectures, from the good-natured Mrs, Collins 


—and do not think I ſhall appear to half the 


advantage 
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advantage I may ſometime hence.” *© No- 
thing diſreſpectful of Collins, git; never 
woman acquitted herſelf more faithfully of 
her duty.” © Well then, Sir, do you not 
think ſome little indulgence ſhould be ſhewn : 
your daughter, who never voluntarily ſought. 
to give you pain, or ever will? but, indeed, 
indeed, my deareſt father, you muſt not com- 
pel me to enter a ſtate, in which 1 never can 
be happy.” He turned afide his head. Ok 
do not let me plead in vain ; tell me you will 
recede; I never will engage myſelf but with 
your conſent; on my knees I beſeech you“ 
4 gegone ! ſaid he fternly, nor think, by this. 
affected humility, to divert me from my pur- 
pole—Begone ! and remember that my word, 
once given, is not to be revoked.” 1 burſt 
into tears and retired to my apartment. 
Soon after Mrs. Collins appeared and ſum- 
moned me to the dining room. She had 
treated me very cruelly in the morning, which. 
I had not then forgot. “ Come, walk down, 
Miſs,” ſaid ſhe with an air of inward triumph. 
Indeed, Mrs. Collins, I muſt take the liber- 
ty to tell you. 1 ſhan*t, You are a very wick- - 
ed woman, and therefore do not imagine [ 
will ever be in the leaſt ſubſervient to your 
commands.,—” © Nor to thoſe of any body 
elſe, I believe, replied ſhe pertly, but a huſ- 
band's,” „Well pray, ſaid I, who is this. 
buſband your goodneſs has picked out for 
me?” „ That, Miſs, is a queſtion more be 

coming your honoured papa to anſwer.” 
> OR 
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Well then, carry my duty to him, and tell 


him ! am indiſpoſed No, not ſo, recalling 
my words, that would be a falſchood I abhor; 
tell him I ſhould be glad to be excuſed.” She 
went away muttering, and I fat down, and 
{cribbted thus far, expecting every moment 


when I ſhall be called down. | 


I ſee more and more it is all a trick to ge 
rid of me, no matter to whom ; but as at this 
time it makes ſome difference to me, they 
ſhall not find it ſo eaſy a matter as they ima. 

ined, Were it to procure my father any 
olid advantages, cruel as he has ever been to 
me, I would ſacrifice every wiſh for his good; 
but neither duty nor religion demands the ſa- 
crifice, they would now make of me. But 
hark ! I hear my father, let me conceal this 
meſſenger of ill news in my boſom. 


In Continuation. 


My letter was but juſt depoſited when my 
father appeared, his brows, naturally ſtern, 
were contracted by frowns. His looks terri- 
fied me before he ſpoke. - I aroſe to attend 
him. He ſcornfully took my hand, and, 
without breaking ſilence, led me to the ex- 
peed lover. Sir George Barclay came for- 
ward to meet me. You cannot have forgot 
the week's viſit we ſpent with him at Caſtle- 


hill, nor the very great diſguſt we conceived 


at his libertine converſation— Well, Fanny, 
it was he. | 


| With 
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With the familiarity of an old acquain- 
tance he ſtepped forward to ſalute me; I 
turned away my face, ſo that I belicve he 
touched nothing more than the border of my 
cap; he then led me to a feat. Lucy, ſaid 
my father, do you not welcome Sir Gcorge to 


Parkmont ?” 1 prefumed to ſay, that, as [ 


imagined he always gave his friends a lincere 
welcome, it was unneceſſary for me to ſay 
any thing upon the ſubject. He looked ſncer- 
ingly upon me, and ſaid, he thought I was in 
a very agreeable humour. I bowed my head. 

*"Twas now Sir George's turn to ſpeak. 


« Upon my foul, Mr. Walbrook, you are ” 
too ſevere ; I never beheld any earthly being 


ſo divinely charming. You are a father, and 


muſt be inſenſible ro beauties fo exquiſite,” 


% Perhaps fo, Sir Gcorge, and for that reaſon 
I'll leave you to the ſtudy of them.“ Was 
ever father fo indelicate ? I would have left 
the room, but Sir George held my hand, 
which he kiſſed with ſuch fervour, as called 


up all the blood into my cheeks. I ſnatched 
it from him, he threw his arms around me, 


carried me to a chair, took another, and 
ſeated himſelf next me. * Upon my word, 
Miſs W albrook,” you do not treat me with 
that familiarity natural to an old acquaintance; 


can you have forgot the delightful week we 


ſpent at Caſtle-hill ; There, Miſs Walbrook, 
| felt all the power of your charms, but a 
lucceſſion of engagements abſolutely made it 


impolſible for me to tell you ſooner ho 


deeply 
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deeply my heart has retained the dear im- 
preſſion.“ Sir, I hope a ſucceſſion of en- 
gagements will ſhortly efface that ſlight im. 
preſſion ; for I will deal candidly with you; 
you mult know that I am not to learn the rea- 
ſon, for which I am introduced to you; my 
ſoul diſdains all mean evaſion—On my fa- 
ther I can have no reliance, therefore, let 
me entreat you, Sir, to withdraw your inten- 
tions in my favour, and fix them where they 
may reaſonably expect a ſuitable-return ; from 
me, Sir, you -never can expect a voluntary 
compliance; a generous mind would ſcorn 
to take advantage of my helpleſs ſituation, 


nor would the generous mind be ſatisfied with 


the poſſeſſion of a perſon, whoſe heart can 
never repay his tenderneſs.” 


He had the boldneſe to lay his hand on 


my lips, For heaven's ſake, my divine 
charmer, ſay not another word; talk not of 
generoſity ; did you ever hear of a man in 
love ſo capable of generoſity as to reſign the 
tniſtreſs of his foul to another?“ © I have, 


Sir George, nay have been a witneſs of it. 


Did you never feel your heart exult, when 


you have had an opportunity of raiſing the 


' virtuous mind, when oppreſſed by cruelty and 
caprice ?—Be that generous man, Sir George, 


and let the conſciouſneſs of having acted up 


to the dictates of honour be your reward. 
Your looks beſpeak your conſent---1 will re- 
tire, and take your ſilence as a proof that 

pou 
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you acknowledge the truth of all I have juſt. 
one, 5 . 

„The d--I take me (that was his liber- 
tine expreſſion) if you have not quite non- 
ſuited me. but, by my ſoul, I love you more 
than ever, nor will conſent to relinquiſh ſo. 
ineſtimable a prize.“ My father's return, 


and the dinner bell, put a period to our dia- 


logue, and I was, for the preſent, relieved. 
My ſwain attached himſelf ſo much to his 
bottle after dinner, that my preſence was 
deemed unneceſſary. I attempted to gain 
over the houſe maid, but ſoon found ſtie was 
a creature of Collins's; the other ſervants 1 
am not at liberty to converſe with. You re- 
member Suſan; could I get fight of her, 1 
doubt not to make her my friend fo far, as to: 
get this conveyed: to the poſt-houſe. 
Nine o clock. 

Thave ſucceeded to my wiſh ; I juſt now ſaw 
her paſs under my window, and begged her 
to contrive ſome method to ſpeak to me when 
Collins was out of the way; ſhe found a 
lucky moment, and has promiſed: to convey 
this to you. She likewiſe acquainted me 
with a piece of news, that I have two little 
brothers left in the neighbourhood, the eldeſt 
about three years old ; they were brought 
from London, and ſettled here ſoon after I 
went to Woodbury ; this plainly accounts 
to me for my father's ready compliance to 
conduct me to Stoke, after my return from, 
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| thence ; their virtuous mother, Mrs. Collins, 


threatened to leave my father, if he would 
not conſent to have them ſent for. Could a 
man of his humane diſpoſition do otherwiſe ? 


They are often viſitors here; I ſu 


ſoon be introduced to them. 
Now let me ſay a word to my good Mr. 
Hanmer : beg him to write to me; tell him, 


his advice ſhall be the guide of my actions, 


ppoſe I ſhall 


convinced as I am, that, whilſt I act upon 
the principles he will lay down for me, I ſhall 
not be a diſhonour to his friendſhip. : 


- Laſtly, my dear Fanny, let me aſk after 


the health of your friend Why ſhould I heſi- 
rate calling him my friend? No I will not. 


Is he well ? Is he happy 


? Was he angry, 


that he would not ſee me before I left you ? 
You cannot have forgot his abrupt depar- 
ture; alas! my dear, 1 never can. Shall! 
tell you I was diſappointed that I ſaw him not 


return? He looked affected - Perhaps Yes, 


perhaps he thought meanly of me, that I ex- 


preſſed ſo much repugnance to do my duty. 
_ No, Fanny, it was not that neither; 1 am 
at a loſs to think what it was; and yet, I 


would not have him think hardly of me. 


fled ? 


Wedneſday night, 12 0'clo 


Adieu! 
Lucy WALBROOK. 


ck. 


Oh days of ſweet tranquillity, where are you 
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Sir GEORGE BARCLAY to RICHARD 
MozrLEicn, Eſq. 


| Parkmont. 
700 have heard, Dick, of Walbrook's 
| handſome daughter; the moſt extra- 
vagant report can never do her juſtice. - I 
ſaw her ſome months ago—lI thought her a 
Phoenix then; but/in my dear little maſque- 
rader I ſtill found new charms, fo that I had 
not inclination to purſue the chaſe, had not 
the whining little devil pined away her life, 
becauſe I retuſed ro marry a proftitu;e(though | 

of my own making) I might ſtill have been 
attached to her; but the woman. who hopes 
to call me huſband, mult be as nice of -ho- 
' nour, and of as true delicacy, as my life 

has been the reverſe. CT, 
Mr. Walbrook is one of us, as great a 
N as thy friend; drinks, games, and 
rakes with the beſt of us. From a ſimilarity. 
of diſpoſition we ſoon became friends. [ 
mentioned his charming daughter, told him 
that I had ſeen her, and was become her 
ſlave : 1 amuſed him about ſettlements (as 
he ſeemed ſo pleaſed at our deſigns) without 
ever decermining to enter into engagements 
with him, much more with any woman, but 
upon my on terms. Charlotte being dead, 
no new game had Leen ſtarted; Lucy Wabk 

brook was then thought worthy of ſupply ing 
her place — but ſhe is reported to be ſuch a 
8 vixen 
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vixen in virtue, that nothing but being 

amuſed with the thoughts of marriage could 

bring her to my lure, | . 

She was on a viſit—her obliging father 

commanded her home; his fille-de-joye was 

his ambaſſadreſs ; her embaſſy was crowned 
with ſucceſs, and ſhe returned triumphant, 
with the queen of beauty by her ſide. 

By my ſoul, Dick, Pm confoundedly 
puzzled ; there is a certaindignity about her, 
that freezes my blood, whenever I think of 
the miſchief I am meditating againſt her; 
and I begin to believe that true love has drove 
out diſhonour from my heart; I am very 
much afraid that I ſhall turn out an honeſter 
fellow than I had intended to be. 

Could I gain her conſent to be mine, on 
ny own terms, five or ten thouſand pounds 
would filence all the father's ſcruples. | 
long to make the attempt; but ſhould it not 
be crowned with ſucceſs, I am ruined there 
for ever, that's poſitive; ſo adieu ! I ac- 
company Walbrook, next week, to the races. 


GEORGE BARCLAY. 


— 
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WIILIAN MarcnmonrT, Eſq. to 

” HM 
II is not in words that 1 can expreſs, to 
my - deareſt Miſs Hanmer, the' exceſs of 
my "obligations to- her. My heart more 
warmly acknowledges your goodneſs, than my 
i | pen 
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and whether fhe would wiſh' my propoſals to 
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pen can deſcribe it; yet am I flill an incroach- 


er upon your charity. Your compaſſion tells 


me you will not refuſe to convey the incloſed 


to the dear ſufferer, From what a weight of 


miſery has her charming letter relieved me ? 
How I adore her noble ſpirit ! May it aſſiſt 
her to go through ſo arduous a trial! Bar- 
clay is a villain ! I ardently long for the 


moment when 1 ſhall tell him ſo. 


Adieu, Madam, and aſſure yourſelf that! 
am your moſt grateful, moſt affectionate, 
humble ſervant, TENETS 

MARCHMONT. 
London, Friday 6 &clock. 


All that is due from gratitude and friend- « 3 


ſhip, ſay for me to the good Mr. Hanmer. 


** 
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WILLIAMARCHMON r Eſq. to Miſs 
WALBROOK, 


My dear Madam, 


S water to the thirſty traveller, or food 
to the faſting pilgrim, was your charm- 
ing epiſtle (though deſigned not for my pe- 
ruſal) to my deſpair. If you ſtill perſevere 


in the rejection of your new lover, let a man, 


who has long adored you, ſupply his place. 
Let me conjure, my beloved Lucy, to inform 


"me—as I know: how nicely ſhe is circum- | 


ſtanced, whether I am permitted to hope 


her 
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her father ſhovld precede 1 5 vilit to his 
charming daughter? 

Moſt ardently do I long to checks myſelf 
at the feet of my adorable Lucy, but for the 
fituation of my father, whoſe declining 
health and adored affection, make it diff 
cult for me to leave him, even for a day; a 
he kindly tells me a few hours of my com- 
any would do him more ſervice than any 


| medical aſſiſtance. 


T he goodneſs of my e dear Miſs Walbrook's 
heart will decide for me : and the favour of 
an immediate anſwer will contribute to mo- 


derate the impatience of her eternally devoted 


 MaRcHmonT. 
London, 9. Fames's Street, _ 


N a 12 o'clock. 


LETTER XV. 


Miſe WALBROOK to Miſs Hanuman, 


_My dear Fanny, | | 
YREAT are the obligations we owe to 
his ingenuity who invented the art of 

printing: but how much more do we owe to 
him, or her, who firſt taught us, by the help 
of the grey-gooſe- quill, “to ſpeed the ſoft 

intercourſe!” Without this ſame bleſſed in- 


tercourſe how ſhould 1 have received my 


Fanny's conſolatory epiſtle? 

Your friend is gone .-his father you ex- 
pe, will receive him into favour and then! nd 
An 
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And what then, my deareſt girl? Why 
did you refuſe to ſay what ?---You will leave 
it to him to tell me. But ah! who knows if 
I ſhall ever behold him more? 8 
Barclay is hourly more deteſted,---my fa- 
ther hourly more urgent to complete my ru- 
in---and I am hourly determined to oppoſe 
his unnatural commands. : 
I muſt tell you of an odd circumſtance tha 
happened this morning : whilſt we were at 
| breakfaſt (the old trio) the door ſuddenly 
opened, and two ſweet little prattlers ran into 
the room, the foremoſt crying, I will ſee 
pa, becauſe mama's gone out.” A ſervant 
followed, and would have pulled them back ; 
the young ones cried aloud at the attempt ſhe 
made to take them out. Never was man 
more confounded than my father; the tre- 
mor that ſeized him was viſible; his hands 
ſhook (the rattling of the tea-cups proclaimed 
it) his teeth were cloſcd; at laſt, this affec- 
tionate exclamation burſt from his lips.---- 
„Hey day, Jane! why do you let the little 
toads trouble me here?“ © Oh, fye, Sir! ſaid 
I; how can you be ſo cruel? Won't you 
come and kiſs me, my pretty dears?”. The 
eldeſt threw his arms about my neck, and 
kiſſed me a thouſand times. Sir George whiſ- 
pered me, Oh, I could murder the little 
rogue for the liberties you indulge him in. 
Grant me but ſuch bliſs for one quarter of an 
hour, and then tell me whether my careſſes 
would be leſs pleaſing.” © Fool” cried 1, in 
| 2 Tot a low 
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a low voice, puſhing him from me with my 
elbow, drink your chocolate.” 
The children now engaged all my attenti. 


on; Won't you love me, my little darlings? 


Won't you love your ſiſter?“ “ Yes, dearly, 


dearly,” ſaid my little orator, and kiffed me 


again. Tell papa, Billy will be a good 


boy.” At that name a tender idea, Fanny, 
would ruſh upon my mind; it called forth a 
ſigh, Can you, Sir, ſaid I, refuſe the lit. 


tle pleader's petition,” carrying him to him; 
but the diſconcerted unſeeling father flung 


himſelf out of the room, and their mother's re- 


turn ſoon robbed me of my pretty, compani- 
ons. They are ſweet boys; I felt my heart 


attached to them, and wiſhed them the off. 


ſpring of a more deſerving mother. 

At their departure., my ſituation” became 
not the moſt eligible; Sir George took a 
chair and placed it next me; looked upon 
me with eyes that expreſſed not much delica- 
cy, or modeſty ; he roſe ſuddenly and walk- 


ed out of the room; I took advantage of it 


to attempt my eſcape; he ſaw my deſign, 
and ſhut the door. A cup of tea, if you 
pleaſe, Miſs Walbrook; you will not refuſe 
me-ſo trifling a favour, though you will not 
grant to my deſires favours I would die to ob- 
tain;” and without the leaſt heſitation, he 
claſped his odious arms about me, and al- 
moſt ſmothered me with his nauſeous kiſſes. 
* You do not diſlike them, ſaid he; it is on- 
Iy the object. Do you think Fs -= 
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beſtow ſuch bleſſings on a little inſenſible 
raſcal, and remain unmoved? My hands 
and feet were all I could command of my 
perſon ; (ſor he poſſeſſes a giant's ſtrength) 
the former I applied to his cheeks, the latter 
to his ſhins, which I believe were much 
wounded in the ſcuffle. I was, at that mo- 
ment, actuated by no principle of compaſſion. 
At laſt, I reſcued myſelf by a means un- 
thought of before by any girl in my ſituation ; 
I was ſo enraged, that had I killed him, I 
ſhould have thought I had done a meritorious 
action; his lips continued ftilt cloſe to mine, 
it was impoſible for me to move my head; 1 
gave hie lip ſuch a bite, that I verily believe 
my teeth met. He ſcreamed, and threw me 
from him. What would the little witch be 
at! Would you kill me, Madam?” Tes, 
Sir, with all my heart, if you perſiſt in treat- 
ing me thus inſolently.” Remember, con- 
tinued he, I will not be treated thus, without 
a reward proportioned to the puniſhment.” 
I did not ſtay to hear more, but took ſhelter 
in my cloſer, | hs 
| Five o'clock. 

Have ſcen only Collins ſince, who ſerved 
me up a boiled chicken. She tells me, ven- 
geance is declared againſt me, at her maſter's 
return, for my treatment of his friend, who 
has ſuffered much from my behaviour to him. 
Nine o'clock. 


They are returned. 1 am ſummoned 
| Heaven 
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Heaven aſſiſt me ! My heart dies within me. 
Oh! my dear Fanny, did Marchmont know 
what I feel at this moment, would not his 
aſſiſting hand be extended to ſuccour me ? 
My fpirits cannot laſt much longer. For 
fear of accidents, before I go down, I will 
depoſit this with Suſan. 

Adieu! Pm called again My head turns 


round, my heart flutters---Once more adieu 
adieu! | 


Lucy W ALBROOK, 


A 


EL rr i Iv 
To the s A M E. 


H! what a trial was I reſerved for, and 

what anguiſh have I endured ſince 
Monday, when I wrote my laſt! I went 
, down, I ſaw my father and Sir George: 
the latter had a black plaiſter on his lower lip, 
but in neither of their looks could _I read any 
compaſſion for me. I was determined, if 
poſſible, to appeaſe my father's anger by m/ 
ſubmiſſion. I threw myſelf on my knees, but 


be ſpurned me from him, bade me, in a ſtern 


manner, riſe, and anſwer the interrogations 
he had to make me. I obeyed. He held a 
lettexan his hand. You are an artful girl, 
ſaid be.; your creatures are detected, your 
ſectet correſpondences ſeized; but pre- | 
paratory to the letter I have in my hand, tell 
me who that young fellow is, whom oO 
(Ee, whe 4 
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law with you at that canting hy pocrite's Han- 


9... » 


mer's.” * Mr, Hanmer, Sir, is no hypocrite; 


the other was a gentleman.” © FEquivocating 


huſley ! his name I want to learn.“ *I ſhould 
imagine, Sir, it can be of no great conſe- 
quence to you to know, nor any to me to 
conceal his name; it was Marchmont,” 
« He profeſſes a mighty violent paſſion for 
you, does he not?“ (ſneeringly.) “No, 
Sir,” „ Ts falſe,” „ pen, FIR 
main filent, if you pleaſe.” Inſolent 


Do you not love him?“ © Yes, Sir,” Don't 


you think you act the part of a very indiſ- 
creet girl?“ „ No, Sir, I am happy that all 
who know my ſtory, approve my conduct.“ 
And condemn mine, you would inſinuate.“ 
That, Sir, is as you are pleaſed to conſtrue 
it.“ „ Your impertinence provokes my 
patience.” Tell me, Sir, what ſhall Ido 
to prove my obedience ? There is but one 
thing, you can command me, in which I will 


not moſt readily—” Ves, but in that one 


point I inſiſt on your obedience, diſpoſe of 
yourſelf afterwards as you pleaſe. You 
would have been with your Jover ere this, 
had not I timely intercepted your letter.“ 
With my lover, Sir! (for I could not gueſs 
what he alluded to) this is cruel, indeed; [ 
ſwear to you, upon my honour, that] never 
did write to, or reccive.a letter from any 
gentleman whatſoever.” © Read then the ſu- 
perſcription of, this letter, and, if thou haſt 
any modeſty in thee, bluſh at the r 8 
rea 
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I read it, the hand was Marchmont's, it was 
addreſſed to me. It is his hand writing, I 
confeſs, Sir; but I am a ſtranger by what 
means it came, as well as to its contents. 
Let me read it, Sir, and perhaps I may be 
able to explain it.” He ſmiled ironically 
upon me, and then glancing his eyes on the 
letter, continued, © Yours eternally, March- 
mont.” D—n ſuch deceit,” and popped it 
into the fire. I made an effort to 5 it out, 
but was prevented. I burſt into tears. Tours 
eternally ! Oh, Fanny, the tender expreſſion 
ſunk into my heart, it almoſt overcame me. 
Sir George, all this while looked mighty 
filly. © Indeed, Sir, ſaid he, though I have 
no reaſon to boaſt of Miſs Walbrook's ten- 
derneſs to me, yet let me entreat you to 
ſoften your reſentment ; you ſee how much 
the is affected; perhaps time, and my en- 
deavours, may ſoften her heart in my favour; 
though at the ſame time, I muſt tell her, 1 
never will reſign my claim, while it is honour- 
ed with your approbation.“ I thank you, 
Sir, for your friend] intentions, ſaid I; but 
that you may not form any hopes on my fu- 
ture compliance, I here declare I never will 
be yours. Have you not ſworn yourſelt 
another's, and, by a crime that cannot be 
paralleled, robbed her of her virtue ? De- 
 ficoyed the peace of an amiable family? De- 
Juded the unhappy victim a while, with the 
mean hope that you would repair her injured 
honour, by entering into the moſt ſolemn en- 
5 | gagements, 
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gements, which you never deſigned to 
keep? Heaven ſaw her ſufferings, ſnatched 
her from the author of her ruin, and left him 
at large, to purſue every vice his baſe foul is 
capable of. I knew the unhappy Charlotte 
well; from her own lips I received her af- 
fecting ſtory. Yet ſhe loved you, baſe as 
you were; and let me tell you, Sir George, 
that there is a Supreme Power, whom you 
diſown, who can in a moment plunge you in- 
to tormeats infinitely greater than thoſe you 
inflicted on my unhappy friend, or can on 
me ! My heart you cannot incline to guilt.“ 

My father flew to me, and with a blow 
from his clenched fiſt, which I received on my 
temple, levelled me to the ground, for I had 
been all the while ſtanding. 

Suſan, whom I have ſeen but once ſince 
the detection of the letter, related what hap- 
pened to me after. I lay, above an hour, 
to all appearance dead. My father expreſ- 
ſed ſome concern, but did not tell the cauſe 
that brought me into ſuch a ſituation; the 
ſervants all believed I bad fallen into a fit, 
which, in honour to the author of my mis- 
fortunes, I ſhall not contradict. The blow 
was fo violent, that the blood guſhed from my 
mouth and noſe in torrents, 65 that became 
a hideous ſpectac le. 

vas blooded and put to bed. Sir George 
himſelf carried me to my chamber, but re- 
tired inſtantly. In about an hour after he 
_ returned, gazed upon me with much ſeeming 
compaſſion, kiſſed my hands a thouſand times, 

| And 
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and Suſan ſays he wept over them. It was 
not till about the middle of the next day that 
I began to have the leaſt recollection of what 
had paſſed. I was often delirious, and called 
on ſome ſtrange gentleman named March- 
mont; perhaps, I did. Oh! Fanny, vain, 
indeed, were my cries; 1 had no kind friend, 
but poor Suſga. - Oh, my father; why did 
you heighten your cruelty by ſhowing me only 
the ſuperſcription of his letter, and then give 


to the flames, before I could peruſe the con- 


tents. * Yourseternally, Marchmont,” was 
all I heard ; but was not that enough to bid 
me hope? Yes, I will hope—But when hope 


is deferred, as the proverb ſays, It maketh 


the heart ſick.” 

But to return to my ſtory. My father and 
his virtuous companion, as ſoon as they found 
me. getting better, left me, and are gone to 
the races, which will detain them ſeveral days. 
As ſoon as | am able to hold up my head, 
I will deviſe ſome means to eſcape my priſon. 
I have wrote to my uncle, to inform him of 
my ſituation ; perhaps he may rouſe himſelf 
to do a generous action, and plead for me 


with my father; but he could never love him 


for his treatment of my excellent mother. My 
aunt, on no occaſion, ever profeſſed herſelf 
my friend, eſpecially ſince ſhe thought a cer- 
tain perſon intereſted himſelf in my welfare; 
' ſhe would be glad of his attendance, I ſuppoſe, 
in quality of a ciciſßeo. Her mind, how unlike 
my dear Harriet's ! were ſhe there I ſhould 
not want a friend to plead my cauſe. I * 
123 | . 1 
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ſhe and her deſerving huſband are ſafely landed 
at their deſired haven, and that ſhe has been 
received by his friend with an affection due to 
her merit. I hope too the next ſpring will 
reſtore her to us again, The finiſhing this 
ſcrole has exhauſted my ſpirits, ſo that I mult 
add no more than that I am ever yours, 

: Lucy W ALBROOK. 
P. S. My faithful Suſan waits to deliver it 
to the poſt. = 


FI * E R I. 
To the s AME. 


My Fanny! 1 


his daughter—were both riſqued on a 
horſe, that failed the firſt heat; five thouſand 


pounds gone for ever! This loſs urged him 


to riſque another ſum, of equal value—He 

was (till unſucceſsful—Sir George proved the 
| winner.. Debts of honour mult be immedi- 
ately cancelled. His ruined fortune could 
not raiſe the ſum — The inſtant ſale of his 
daughter then, was his receipt in full My 
tather appearcd before me, horror in his looks; 
the ſucceſsful Barclay by his ſide. Oh, 
Fanny ! ſaid he, there is but one way left to 
fave your father from grief and ſhame; his 


refuſe your hand here,“ taking hold of Sir 
Georges. Let to-morrow morning crown 


father is returned; his fortune 


raſhneſs has been his ruin. ' All is loft, if you, 


your 
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pour nuptials; your kneeling father begs it 


—your refuſal now will force him to do a 
, deed, that may embitter all your future days.” 
I could not reply. He took my hand, which 
he joined to that of the vileſt man. Take 
it, Sir George, and do not render yourſelf 
unworthy of it.” He preſſed it to his lips, 


«© To morrow morning, Sir George, ſhall 


make it yours for ever.” But do you think, 
Mr. Walbrook, ſaid he, that marriage is ne- 
ceſſary to complete my happineſs? Did it 
add to yours, Sir ?—I take the lady—acquit 
you of your debt---and ſo all is concluded, 
You are mine, charming Lucy, by your own 


conſent.;* He embraced me. Horror iced 


every vein, I fainted away: the wretch was 
aſſiduous to reſtore me. My father retired: 
I was carried to my chamber. As ſoon as 
I recovered a little, I wrote thus far. 


In continuation. © 


Does heaven require, my dear Fanny, that 
we ſhould out-live the loſs of honour l. My 
head is diſtrafted ! Whilſt reaſon and ſtrength 
befriend me, I never will ſubmit to embrace 
pollution---But to ſave my father from pover- 
ty and ignominity, I will be his the firlt mo- 
ment he ſhall demand me. It may be ere 
the ſetting of another ſun ! To the protec- 
tion of heaven, I commit my cauſe. The 
monſter approaches. I can no more. M 


hope is fled! Fanny, I am undone! Pray for 


me; oh, pray for your wretched Lucy |! 


. 
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LETTER ͤ 
From Mr. MARC HMONT to CHARLES 
„ 1148 W.s VM. HA 
| 5 „ 
H, Charles, Charles! eight days, with 
the utmoſt anxiety, did I wait for an 
= aniwer from my dear Lucy, to acquaint me 
what method I ought to proceed in. At 
length arrived the miniſter of fate—Two let- 
ters came by the ſame poſt, ſo that one muſt 
have been ſome time detained ; her brutal fa- 
ther intercepted mine to her—lIc was burnt 


) before her eyes. 

| WW Lewſum, how my ſoul ſhudders at what I 
have to relate! 5 

s She ſupplicated him for mercy; ſhe laid 
$ before him, in a moſt affecting manner ima- 


ginable, the miſeries that muſt enſue, ſhoulda 
he perſift in his deſigns of marrying her to 
the vileſt of his ſex. ' With a reſentful blow 
he felled her to the earth. For many hours 
the was deprived of life: in this ſituation, 
| theſe compaſſionate friends leave her to the 
proteCtion of the curſed Collins, for ſeveral 
days, which they paſs at the races. The fa- 
ther loſes ten thouſand pounds to Barclay 
His daughter, my deareſt Lucy, is to acquit 
him of the obligation: to ſave a father, ſhe 
conſents, Oh, Charles, to what? to be his 
vite—The villain reje&s the offer of wife; 
as a miltreſs he embraces the treaſure. De- 

Vor. H. K ſtruction 
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ſtruction overtake the wretch ! But I will 
purſue him, and, if I am not too late, reſcue 
the lovely victim from diſhonour—if the Al. 
mighty aſſiſt my endeavours ! But T have no 
hope. All attempts will be to late. Ere 
this, ſhe is married—or—Oh, heavens ! dif. 
honoured !—Either will prove the ruin of the 
beſt of woman, and of thy 
NS,  MarcHMonr. 


LECT ran 
SirGzorGeBarcLaytoRicnand 
MokLzicn, Eſq. 

T F A DI, Dick, given myſelf up to ſtudy. 
that idle doctrine of a future ſtate, and 
the rewards and puniſhments, which perſons 


tell us will be inevitably beſtowed on the juſt 
and the unjuſt, annihilation would be now all 


I would ſolicit from that being, whom timid 


ſouls acknowledge to be the ſovereign dil- 
penſer of good and evil. Morleigh, the deed 
once done—it cannot be recalled—the blood, 
once iced, can never again flow through its 
accuſtomed Channels; ſo the mind, grown 
callous by guilt, can feel no remorſe ; eiſe 
would thy friend look on what has paſſed with 
horror—and yet was I to be arraigned at /h 
tribunal, thou wouldſt pronounce a gracious 
pardon? the laws of Fberdnif would ap- 
prove my deeds—but the laws of Fn” 

ys e | 4 
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| ramble! | 
Thus then it was: At — races, Wal- 


brook's genius failed him: my devil had the 


aſcendancy, and ten thouſand pieces of gold 
were forfeited to me, on the failure of two 
horſes. I knew his ſhattered fortunes could 
not acquit him of the ſum. I urged his 
daughter's beauty; ſaid that her kind com- 
pliance ſhould be his diſcharge ; he ſaw not 
into my deſigns. At our return he laid be- 
fore her the ſtory of his misfortunes, and my 
generoſity. The duteous maiden, touched by 
her father's tears, made not the leaſt oppoſi- 
tion to his wiſhes, To prelerve his peace, ſhe 
ſacrificed her own, by a promiſe, that the 
ext morn ſhould make her mine; but the 
willingneſs, with which ſhe made the 
offering, ſomewhat abated the fierceneſs of 
ny deſires. | | 


nd that an unkind one too, was too bitter a 


and with rapture; ſwore that every hour of 


| al love, ſhould crown the hours, and eve 

iy prove happier than the former. That 
no other terms, as things were ſituated, 
uld ſhe be mine. She was petrified with 
mor; 1 attempted to claſp the affrighted 


what the plague's the matter with me? how 


To give ten thouſand pounds for a wife, 


ll to digeſt. However I received her offered 


ly future life ſhould be devoted to her 
harms ; that love, unfettered, antimatrimo- 


jad in my arms, but ſhe ſunk at my feet; 
© father ruſhed out of the room, and ex- 
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claimed, © Gracious God! this puniſhmen M *** 
is juſt.” My fair was carried to her room “ 
inſenſible, I followed her. Our ears were In 
ſoon ſtruck by the report of a piſtol. Mad by 
as the Cumean maid, ſhe burſt from me; ah 

rſued her to the place, from whence the © 
ſound proceeded ; we reached her father's oo 
library, there we beheld him expiring ; , 5 
piſtol lay on the table, the other by him; h 


dying eyes once more opened to behold his 
daughter; ſhe fell into his arms. She caſt 15 
look upon me; ſuch a look! Morleigh, a : 3 
froze every drop of blood in my veins. | Fr 
the ſuppoſed triumphant Barclay, would, 1 50 
that moment, have been glad to have changed ver 
ſituations not only with my ſpotleſs beau I 
but even with her now humbled father. A how 


the ſpectacle, 1 found before me, I wantedthit 
inward ſupport, I till then had thought ajel. 
Could I hare prayed, it would have been 
Have had the fatal deed recalled; a few ral 
words unſaid—Ir was too late, damp horn 
chilled my blood I ſunk on my knees; ov 
whom had I to addreſs? The being 1 denied, 
appeared achildiſh folly to ſupplicate.—I fart 
up. The houſe · kceper Collins, was the firſt wi 
had heard the report of the piſtol; rhe hatd 
ened creature claſped her hands and exclaim 
thought what that girl's obſtinacy 0 
bring her poor father to; but, thank heave 
her undutifulneſs is puniſhed as it deſervt! 
Come; Miſs, get up, cried ſhe, pulling herd 
the arm, your ſorrow comes too late; þ 
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poor dear gentleman was always afraid you 


en E would drive him to this extremity.” She 
"Wl inhumanly dragged the dying girl by the arm, 
ere for to all appearance ſhe was ſo. Stop, thou 
lad inbuman wretch! ſaid I, nor thus balcly tri- 
; | umph over miſeries thou haſt helped to occa- 
the ſion - Attempt fome inſtant means for her 
recovery.” I ſurveyed the unfortunate Wal- 
I brook, and found he was gone for ever. 

is I bore the daughter in my arms to the next 
i apartment; my efforts to reſtore her were in- 
* effectual, for a long time; my diſtraction was 
7 


thought to ſooth my deſpair! Oh, Dick, what 
a hell of torments did reflection open to me 
but it was too late. | 


ſhould return to life, to lay myſelf and for- 


caſt her languid eyes upon me, © Qh, Bar- 


for mercy.” Tears choaked her utterance. 
Mrs. Collins entered; ſhe ſaw me on my 


paſt utterance; not one ſelf-approving 


I determined, as ſoon as the dear ſufferer 


tune at her feet. Several days was I kept in 
ſuſpenſe too painful to be conceived, before 
her reaſon returned; with that her hatred for 
me likewiſe returned; the loweſt proſtration. 
I pratiſed ; with millions of oaths I vowed: 
io attach myſelf to her through. life. She 


clay! ſaid ſhe, doubtleſs there is a Power 
above, who, though he is tender in his 
mercies, is tremendous in his judgments! 
Repent then, unhappy man, thy thread of 
life may be cut off, ere thou canſt petition 


knees. „ What, Miſs, ſaid ſhe, do you ſtill 
Db, keep. 
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I; WOODBURY. 
keep up your haughty airs? I can tell ou, 
that, I you think of ſtaying in my hank: 
you muſt try to humble your proud ſpirit, 
and endeavour to make yourſelf uſeful whilſt 
you do ſtay, for ÞIl have no idle creatures in 
houſe. Your poor dear father—” and 
ſhe . fell a howling like a famiſhed wolf 
God reſt his memory! See here, Miſs, 
continued ſhe, opening a roll of paper, which 
ſhe had laid on the table when ſhe entered 
See here, Miſs, read.” She indignantly 
turned her eyes from the paper. Why do 
not you look ? repeated ſhe ; well then, I'I 
read for you. Item, I give and bequeath 
to my virtuous, faithful, and well- beloved 
Jane Collins, all the effects I ſhall die poſ- 
 * fefſed of, &c.“ She ran half the will 
through, and concluded thus. © Theſe be- 
** queſts I beſtow on the ſaid Jane Collins, as 
* a ſmall teſtimony of her fidelity and attach- 
ment to me.” The mother's jewels only 
were left for the future ſupport of the daugh- 
ter. 300 l. per year went to a very diſtant te- 
lation; the eſtate being entailed on heirs male. 


When the inſulting wretch had done reading, 


ſhe reſumed her former impertinence. Well, 

Miſs, why don't you look up, and be thank- 
ful for the good news I bring you ? I dare ſay 
the jewels are worth above 300 l. or more; 
a very pretty fortune indeed, for a perſon 


who deſcrves ſo little as you do.” „ Begone” 


and leave me, ſaid Miſs Walbrook ; take all, 
but let me never be inſulted thus again; the 
pun iſhments, 
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puniſhments, that it fhall pleafe heaven to 
inflit upon me, I can bear without a ſigh ; but 
to be ſubjected longer to converſation like 
yours, Mrs. Collins, might tempt me to act. 
unworthy. of myſelf.” Then claſping her 
hands, and looking up to the clouds, (or 
perhaps the force of her imagination repre- 
ſented to her a region far beyond them) 

„ Strengthen my heart, O God, in the cauſe 
of virtue! Then ſhall I enjoy treaſures, that 
you, poor woman, will one day wiſh to graſp, 
but in vain. Yet, I will pray for your con- 
verſion, Mrs. Collins—” Collins interrupted 
her, © Poor, Miſs, you can ſcold— Well, 
ſcold on, child. Why, Sir George, turning ' 
to me, you are dumb.” I am indeed, ſaid 1; 

: your unparalleled aſſurance makes me ſo; I 

: will aſſert this injured lady's cauſe, and free 

: her from oppreſſion, will ſhe put herſelf un- 

der my protection.“ Why ſurely, ſaid 

| ſhe, you would not marry her, after the diſ- 
grace that has happened in her family?“ 
* By heavens, this very moment, would ſhe 

honour me with her conſent; on my knees 
again, dear Madam, let me conjure you not 
to reject my ſuit.” What, ſaid the afflicted 

beauty with ſtreaming eyes, marry a mur- 
derer? My father's murderer? to preſerve 
myſelf from penury ?? „Oh, Madam! re- 
turned I, why do you load me with ſuch vn- 
merited reproaches ? I your father's murder- 
er! Was I nof in your own apartment, when 
the fatal deed was done? © True, ſaid ſhe; - 
1 but 
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but did not the inſult offered his child, in a 
moment, deprive him of reaſon—of life; 


and now would you, by this pretended hu- 
ality, feck to extenuate your crimes ? But 


it is too late; they are already regiſtered in 
indelible charatters—Let me tell thee again, 
that they are regiſtered in the blood of your 


poor betrayed Charlotte; in the more og 
| thed blood of my unhappy father ; do you 


want to add to the catalogue with a conti- 
nuity of your guilt ? If you perſiſt, may the 
laſt horrid act of your life be wrote in the 
blood that flows round my heart !—Yes, it 
ſhall flow in a thouſand different channels, 
ere it ſhall acknowledge ſo vile a monſter in 


the character of friend, lover, huſband.“ 


This laſt curſed reproach ſtung me to the 
ſoul, and ſtifled every emotion of tenderneſs 


e me. I retired ; Collins followed. She 


took care not to let the paſſion ſubſide, with 
which ſhe ſaw me agitated; ſhe promiſed to 
aſſiſt me in any wiſh of my heart. As ſoon 


as the little vixen (for ſuch I cannot now but 


call her) is better---but, Dick, ſhe ſhall be 
mine. I muſt take care to conceal her from 


Marchmont's purſuit; if that ſucceſsful dog 
once gets her into his Poe. all hopes are at 


1 A 


1, at firſt, apprehended the will 2 be 


a forged) one, by the cunning Collins; but 
am ſorry to tell thee it is too ſadiy real, and 
the amiable Lucy is for ever debarred of her 


right. 55 
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The body of Mr. Walbrook was interred 
as ſoon as poſſible, after having paſſed the 
examinations uſually made,on thoſe who ſeeks 


a. voluntary retreat from their cares in the 
grave. His examiners were humane enough 
to paſs an act of lunacy on the action; ſo 
that, you fee, I certainly could have no band 


in the affair. 


- Collins's future behaviour to Ns 1 erg 
treſs is to be very affectionate; ſhe is to make 
her an offer of her houſe, till ſhe is married, 
or ſettled to her liking. I am to appear but 


ſeldom; my behaviour all reſpe&ful tender- 
nels. We hope, in ten days, to convey her 


to town : till I have her there, 1 ſhall have 
continual fears of loſing her; but, ſhe is yet 


too ill to be removed. 


The length of my letter has tired my fin- 


pers cqnfoungedly. 
Adieu! 


GEORGE BARCLAVY. 


— 
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Mr. Marcamonrt to CHARLES LewsuM, Eſq. 
Travelled all night. I arrived at Park- 


mont about four. in the afrernoon. I en- 
quired. of a ſervant the ſtate of. the family. 


But firſt, I ought. to have told you that I NC. 

guiſed myſelf as much as poſſible; a horſe- 
man's coat, a ſcratch wig, ſlouched hat, and 
boorſtockings effectually anſwered the pur- 


K 5 Poſe. 
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82 „ 
poſe. I feared a diſcovery from none but 
Barclay. Could I once get admiſſion to my 
dear Lucy, I would defy them all; as I would 
hold myſelf ready to anſwer any demand her 
father ſhould make on me, and pay the for- 
feited ſum; -- Op | 
Well then, to return to my narrative, I 
aſked the fellow if Mr, Walbrook was at home. 
Lack a day! Maiſter; ſaid he, I doan't 
chuſe to anſwer queſtions; but things at the 
houſe go on ſadly.” © Prithee, friend, ſaid 
I, do you know any thing of one Mrs. Suſan, 
that lives there.” Mayhap I do, Maiſter ; 
and ſhe is the only perſon, but our young 
miſtreſs, worth a four-penny halter. Our 
poor maiſter— Heaven bleſs us! he was a 
very bad man to be ſure; but however, I'm 
glad the jury did not condemn his body to be 
buried in the croſs- road, but brought in their 
verdict non compos.” By this 1 conjectured 
that the. unhappy man had wreaked his ven- 
geance on himſelf, * Mr. Walbrook then is 
dead, I preſume, friend.” Tes, Maiſter, 
as a herring, as the ſaying is, and buried too.” 
| thanked him for his information, and told 
him how much he would oblige me to tel] Mrs. 
Suſan, that a perſon would be glad to ſpeak 
with her. 50 — 3 
Mrs. Suſan ſoon appeared; ſhe was the 
fame perſon who I toid you in a former letter, 
introduced me to Miſs Walbrook's cloſet, 
*« You cannot poſſibly, ſaid I, know me ſo 
well as I do you. You love your young 
* miſtreſs, 
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miſtreſs, do not you? You muſt love me like- 
wiſe as being her friend, and tell me in what. 
ſituation her health is.” * That I may do, 
ſaid ſhe, without any breach of truſt,” and 
ſhe fell a crying. * Oh, Sir, ſaid ſhe, ſhe 
is almoſt beſide herſelf ; her troubles are too 
much for her poor ſpirits to bear. Fora night 
and a day after my unfortunate maſter's death, 
| ſhe was in continual fits. His cruelty had 
made. her very weak before, and ſhe is now. 
ſcarce able to fit in her chair.” Could 
you. not, my friend, get me a ſight of her, 
unknown to-any body.” Lord, Sir! replied- 
ſhe, ſtaring, how can you have ſuch a thought? 


What! a ſtrange man !”” * Strange as I may _ 


appear to you, Mrs. Suſan, yet ſhe would. 
be glad:to ſee me, I'm ſure. Did you never 
hear her ſpeak of one Marchmont?”? * Marche. 
mont]! Marchmont l muttered ſhe, ſure you: 
can't be the bleſſed gentleman, my lady talks: 
of ſo much! ſhe ſaid, he was a very hand- 
ſome gentleman.“ * Without my diſguiſe, 
perhaps, I may appear in a more favourable: 
light to you; but in this dreſs, dear Mrs. 
Suſan, you muſt introduce me to her. That | 
| would do inſtantly, could I but believe you. 
Mrs, Collins is not well, and is laid down. 
Sir George has been from home ſince yeſter- 
day.“ Dear Suſan you may truſt me any 
where; ; come, lead on.“ She anſwered not, 

and we proceeded. Who, that never was in. 
a ſituation ſimilar to mine, can form an idea. 


of: 
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of the variety of emotions that aſſailed me ? 
they: almoſt choaked me. 

At lenath we arrived at FRY chamber door; 
it was opened, unperceived by her—her head 
was reſted on a pillow, that lay on a table by 
her. She ſighed heavily. '- Suſan advanced, 
A gentleman, Madam, would be glad to 
ſee you ; I have ventured to bring him up.“ 

Why did you, faid ſhe, in a low voice, at 
this time impoſe ſuch a taſk upon me?” 
„Why, Madan, he ſaid that he had ſome- 
thing to ſay to you about Mr. Marchmont.” 
„Of Mr. Marchmont!“ She ſtopped, pur 
her 'handkerchicf to her eyes; then let it 
fall Tell—” ſaid ſhe.— I advanced; my 
whole ſoul was diſſolved in tenderneſs and 
woe; I beheld the face of the ſweet ſufferer, 
ſo altered by the miſeries ſhe had undergone, 
that had I ſeen her in any other place, it would 
have been impoſſible for me to have known 

her. Oh, Marchmont! * . ſaid ſhe— and 
ſighed again. 1 could contain myſelf: no 
longer Beſt beloved of my ſoul, he is here !” 

She turned her languid eyes — ſhe ſaw me, and 
Mrieked; Oh, no, it is not he—Why this 
intruſion, Sir! = She 3 not. y Can 
can my lovely Lucy, ſaid I, in a fauker- 
ing accent, can ſhe call this an intrufion ? 
Will ſhe fegard her Marchmont as an intru- 
der?“ 1 dropped on my knees before her; 

 Ethrew my arms around her; Heavens! can 
it be?” ſaid me. Then —ſhe could ſay 
no more. 1 am, I am thy Marchmont, 

. Lucy; 
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Lucy; bleſs me with one kind look.” She 
graſped my hand; ſhe was unable to ſpeak ; 
a a cold ſweat bedewed her face; ſhe ceaſed to 
breathe. .In an agony of deſpair I preſſed her 
to my. throbbing: boſom; .I was hardly able 
to ſupport her. By the help of ſome drops 
and a ſhower of tears, ſhe recovered. © Ah, 
why,” ſaid: ſhe, looking upon me with her 
ſweet eyes ſtreaming, «did. you venture thus 
far, to ſee a creature, whole only portion is 
miſery? You have learned, no doubt, the 


fatal cataltrophe—the horrid fight ſtill haunts _ 


me! Oh, my friend! had you but ſeen my 
father weltering in his blood; the inſtrument 
of death clenched in his hand; the author of 
our ruin looking exultingly on, bidding me 
be of comfort I It is but in the hope of my 
future gratitude, that I am permitted to 
dwell a few days longer in my late father's 
houſe z another now poſſeſſes it; the woman 
who has proved his ruin and mine—ſhe alone 
enjoys the ſrnal} remains of fortune, his in- 
diſcretion left.“ Thank God thank God! 
{aid I, as it is now in my power to tell you 
of the ſincerity of my paſſion. Let me, in 
my arms, inſtantly convey you from this 
hated houſe. I have a chaiſe in waiting, at 
the end of the road, to conduct you to your 
dear Fanny's—It ſhall be ordered here im- 
mediately to attend you; your Suſan hke- 
wiſe will. accompany yo. Come, my beſt 
love! do not heſitate; ſnould Barclay, on 
his return find me here Ah do not 
: urge 


— 
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urge it, ſaid ſhe, ſighing; let ruin come, I 


am prepared to meet it. Death will ſoon re- 
lieve- ine; his healing hand will extinguiſh 
all my cares.” * Then, deareſt Lucy, you 
do not love me. Have I deceived mylelf into 
a vain hope ? Had you but ſeen my letter, 
it muſt have informed you of my love—my 
truth my tenderneſs— and the joy J felt, 
when I flattered myſelf I had it in my power 


to reſcue you from miſery.” 


Were my preſent fortunes ſuch, ſaid ſhe, 
as when J was firlt thrown in your way, I 
would not heſitate to tell you how much I. 
could —” She ſtopped. * Nay, do nor ſtop, 


returned I; ſay what you could: keep me 


not in this cruel ſuſpence.” I could then 


have told you (ſhe ſpoke with her lovely eyes 


caſt down). that, poſſeſſing your efteem, I 
could have renounced the whole world be- 
ſides.” *© And why, my deareſt life, cannot 
you tell me ſo now? Now there is no obſta- 
cle to prevent our mutual happineſs.” Every 
thing, ſaid ſne, oppoſes it now; the gifts of 


fortune were not then withdrawn ; my fa- 
mily's honour was then untainted ; and think 


you that, thus diſhonoured, or rather thus 
beggared, I could conſent to receive benefits 


that my poverty never can repay ? Leave me, 


then, Sir, I conjure you, to the protection 
of the diſpoſer of all events; on his mercy 
is all my reliance.“ Never, by heaven,” 
returned I, in a determined tone,” will I leave 
this place, till I am dragged a ſenſeleſs _ 
_ KEE rom 
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from your feet, unleſs you accompany me. 
Can you refuſe me, when the moſt abandon- 
ed of men is, | doubt not, hourly waiting 
the moment that ſhall compleat your ruin? 
Can you tamely ſubmit ro be indignantly 
turned from your father's houſe by an infa- 
mous proſtitute, who is his abettor in all his 
vile plots ? If you refuſe to go, I will ſtay 
With you then; | will guard my angel from 
their vile machinations : life to me is no 
longer valuable thar whilſt it 1s employed in 
your ſervice.” She wept ; her ſighs rent my 
heart ; ſhe called upon Suſan; the honeſt 
girl threw herſelf on her knees, entreating her 
to follow my advice; that no time was to be 
loſt ; Mrs. Collins might come. up, or Sir 
_ George— - 8 | fy 98 
Heaven direct me, ſaid ſhe, to do what 
is right! My poor, weak head, (putting her 
hand to her forehead) is unequal to the taſk,” 
Let your friend, your lover, then, direct 
the road to happineſs.“ „Oh, Sir! ſaid 
ſhe, my heart feels but too forcibly the power 
of your rhetorick,” _ © Give way to its im- 
pulſes then, my deareſt Lucy; let me con- 
duct you inſtantly out of the houſe. I ſee 
there are others in the village, where you 
may reſt, if you are too much exhauſted to 
ſupport the fatigue of the carriage. Come, 
dear, good Suſan, your lady's cloak.” She 
oppoſed it not, but ſate weeping. The girl 
obeyed, and packed up a few trifles in an 
inſtant, ; WL 35 


I gently. 
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I gently raiſed her; ſhe attempted to-ſtand, 
but her feet refuſed their office ; ſhe ſat down 
again in an agony of woe. Her countenance 


how pathetic! Her ſecond attempt ſucceeded 


better; I ſupported her in my arms, through 
a long paſſage ; but when ſhe came to a door, 
which we found open, ſhe ruſhed from me, 
flew into the room, and ſunk down upon 


her knees. Oh, my dear, bleſſed mother, 
cried ſhe, claſping her hands, if you are now 


permitted to look down-upon the ſufferings 
of your diſtracted child, pity my deſpair; and 
tell me, oh! tell me, what I ought to do?“ 
She looked wildly on all ſides, and thus con- 


tinued: It is the laſt time I ever ſhall be- 


hold the apartment, wherein you firſt. taught 


me the beauty of virtue: here I ſwear I never 


will violate your ſacred counſels. Heaven 
protect and bleſs me] Bleſs alſo the guardian 


of my honour, to whole care I now commit 


rr 


She ſaid no more; but preſented me her 


hand; I conducted her down ſtairs. As ſhe 
came by the parlour, ſhe wrapped up her 
face, and hurried by: There! there! ex- 


claimed ſne; twas there. he lay expiring; 


may the Almighty extend his mercy! 


With great difficulty I conducted her to a. 
farm about five hundred yards from her 
—_—..-.- 


| Through fatigue, ſhe again fainted away: 
Our kiad hoſteſs. propoſed her being laid 


upon the bed, which was done. A ſervant. 


/ 
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was diſpatched for the chaiſe. In about 
three-quarters of an hour ſhe grew better; 
MF Suſan came loaded with bundles, and we ſet 
1 off. We got as far as B—n, which was 
about nine miles; and whilſt my dear gir! is 


endeavouring to reſt, I have ſcribbled thus 
far. | | 


Her afflitions are yet too recent in her 
mind, ſhe is too much diſturbed by them, 
for me to plead my paſſion, more than ſuf- 
fices to aſſure her of the eternal obligations I 
am under, for this inſtance of her confidence 
in me: yet I do not deſpair, but that; when 
time has mellowed her griefs, I ſhall be hap- 
py in the poſſeſſion of her incomparable heart. 
A beam of joy darted itſelf over her pallid 
countenance, when I informed her of my 
father's returning goodneſs to me. 2 

The midnight bell warns me to retire. 
The fatigues of body as well as mind, which 
I have undergone, give me the ſame warning. 
Can it be real, or is it only the effect of a. 

_ raiſed imagination, that my lovely Lucy 
Walbrook, -delivered from the hands of her 
enemies, ſleeps in the next chamber? that 
ſhe will be mine ? that no obſtacle can hence- 
forth intervene ? Oh, the tumultuous joy 
If I go to bed, it will predominate over the 
powers of ſleep. Adieu. Let the next poſt 
tell me you wiſh me happy; and believe me 
yours. 5 b 8 


| 
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Sir GzoR GE BakcCLaytoRIiCHARD 
MoRL EIO, Eſq. 


"ES, Morleigh, I had like to have been a 
| loſt man, abſolutely determined on a re. 
formation, to win the affections of one, I © 
thought the beſt of women---Curſe her, ſhe 

has robbed me; Iwill have vengeance pro- 
 portignable to the loſs. Tis of herſelf, 
"Hh ſhe has robbed me --her charming 
My agent, Collins, at my return (for [ 

had ſpent two days abroad) was the firſt to 

acquaint me with her elopement. But of 
the means ſhe could tell me no more, than 
that ſhe was ſcen at a farmer's houſe, with 
a very clumſy looking fellow; but nobody 
can tell me the route they took; they went off 
in a poſt-chaiſe. I ſhall leave this place in 
the morning; at beſt, it is but a folitary one; 
but ſtripped of its only otnament, it has no 
longer charms for the diſappointed 
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P. S. I ſhall come to town for a few days, 
and then for the country again. I doubt not, 
but I ſhall find her at her old friend the par- 
ſon's —Perhaps her uncle may condeſcend to 
receive her—a good thought, by Jove! I will 
renew my acquaintance with Lady C 1 ; 

ö e 
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ſhe is not a woman of ſavage virtue; the fitter 
for my purpoſe. Dick, give me joy, ſhe is 
— ſhe ſhall be mine; She cannot eſcape me, 
unleſs the inſinuating, vigilant Marchmont 
has her—and if he has, may ſhe not be mine 


alſo? Marchmont, I defy even thee to thwart 
the determination of my heart. Once more, 


| adieu 
Parkmont, Thurſday night, 1 10clock. 


LET T E R XXII. 
- Miſs WALBROOK to Mrs. ARCHER: 


: Stoke. 

M Y deareſt Fanny, has brought down 
my ſtory to the period in which I now 

addreſs you; and that ] am permitted to do 
fo, my thanks are due to heaven firſt ; next 
to that firſt duty, I only wiſh now for life, 
to convince my dear Marchmont of my gra- 
titude—nay, my Harriet, led me add, my 
love; 1s it too fond an epithet? Eraſe it then 
from my letter, and let the ſecret be read only 
in my heart. But, ſurely, it cannot be an 
offence to the ſevereſt virtue, to confeſs a 


regard for tenderneſs, for merit like his. 


How has his ſoul been oppreſſed, when he 
thought my life endangered from the inſults 
I had received | how exquiſite his joy, when 
my returaing health permitted me to tell —_ 5 

ä that 


— 
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that to ſee him happy was my heart's ſupremeſt 
earthly wiſh ! Did not a retroſpect of my paſt 
misfortunes cloud my preſent ſunſhine, I 
ſhould be too happy; yer, in pity to my 
Marchmont, are my ſighs ſuppreſſed. 

It is now near three months, that, without 
the leaſt interruption, my happinels has been 
hourly encreafing ; my fears of Barclay, near- 
ly allayed, as I have heard nothing of him. 
My uncle, as ſoon as my health permits, 
will fetch me; he is kindly determined, that 
my dear William ſhall receive me from his 
hands alone; my lady is ſilent on the ſubject. 

Mr. Lewſum, the friend of my beſt triend, 
is with us; next his Lucy, (as he is pleaſed 
to ſay) the beloved of his ſoul; a man, never- 
theleſs, of a ſingular character. Some years 
ago death robbed him of an amiable, woman, 
on the third day of their marriage; ever ſince, 
he has been blind to the allurements of beauty, 
and dead to the emotions of love; and now 
wraps himſelf up in a cold indifference to- 
' wards the whole world, except his friend, 
He lives moſtly in London; but in ſo ab- 
ſtracted a manner, that his friends receive 
little benefit fram his converſation z reading, 
drawing, and muſic, employ his whole time. 

Since he has been with us, he is often ex 
tremely low; his friend endeavours to awaken 
him from his ſtupor; he looks down, blulhes, 
heſitates, and retires. How much, my dear 
Harriet, is this young gentleman to be com- 
paſſionated ! It is viſible, he ſtruggles hard 
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to conceal painful emotions; that will ob- 
trude themſelves; 

Mr. Marchmont the elder has honouted me 
with a moſt friendly epiſtle ; entreats me to 
lay aſide, what he calls, my too nice puncti- 
lios, and give him a daughter he longs to 
embrace. I have made ſuitable acknowledge 
ments for his goodneſs, but that .event, my 
Harriet, ſhall be deferred till my mind 1s more 
ſtrengthened, and the recollection of a dread- 
ful circumſtance a little ſubſided. 

I will here conclude my letter; for ſhould 
my beſt friend diſcover I had been ſo long 
employed, he would chide me for too cloſe 
application to my pen. | 
Adieu then, my dear Harriet, that Archer 
may ever unite, the ardent, the reſpectful 
lover, wth the affectionate, the worthy huſ- 
| band, is the wiſh of your faithful 


Lucy WALBROOK. 


Tueſday, 70 "cock. 


— 


„„ e C.K-E 
: To the s AME. i 
T HEN I concluded my laſt to my dear- Ii 
eſt Mrs. Archer, I did not imagine my WM 
next would be wrote her from Woodbury, 
My uncle and aunt, ontheir return from town, 
called, and took me with them. Mr. March- 
mont, was likewiſe favoured with a ſeat in = 
the coach; * is to follow, My aunt WM 
| and 
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and Marchmont, on their meeting, to outward 
appearance, forgot their former brulzte. Mr. 
Lewſum declined accompanying us, being 
much pleaſed with the country, and the phi- 
loſophical converſation of our worthy Mr. 
Hanmer, to whom my obligations are eter- 
nal, as well as to my dear Fanny. ls it not 
ſtrange, that ſhe ſhould abate of her affection 
for me, as I have never knowingly given her 


pai Can it be poſſible that her heart ſhould 


alienated from me? She is diſpirited. [ 
have entreated to learn the cauſe of her de- 


jection; I am not worthy of her confidence; 


my converſation is exchanged for the mourn- 
ful yew hedges, that ſurround the garden; 


her father likewiſe is ſenſible of the altera- 


tion; he begged of me to tell him the cauſe , 
I was ignorant of it. I reproached Fanny 


with indifference ; I accuſed her of deviating 


from thoſe principles, we had ever ated upon. 


Had I offended her, I was ready to make her 


all the reparation in my power. She laughed 


at me, ſaid it was only the effect of my jea- 


lous temper; that ſhe had but one wiſn, and 


that was to ſee me happy; that ſhe was in 
perfect health and ſpirits, I was ſorry to ac- 
cuſe her of inſincerity, for I ſaw a ſhower 


collecting in her eyes, ſo my enquiries ceaſed; 


but my uneaſineſs continued; I imparted my 
fears to Marchmont ; would you believe me, 


Harriet? he had the inſolence to ſmile at 


them. You ſmile, Sir, at my apprehen- 


ſions !“ „ do, my ſweet girl; does not 
; | . _ your 
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your penetration lead you to a diſcovery of 
the cauſe of your friend's dejection?“ © No, 
on my honour, ſaid I, you will oblige me to- 
acquaint me with your ſuſpicions,” Ex- 
cuſe me, ſaid he; ſhould my conjectures be 
ill-founded, -they would meet with your re- 
ſentment. “ Pſhaw, never fear that.” Not 
fear it! ſaid he, I have no other fear.” 
« Nonſenſe! Do, dear Sir, tell me this, 1 
never will be more inquilitive,” Not, un- 
leſs you reward me in a manner equal to ſo 
important a difcovery.” Every thing, re- 
turned I, you may command, ſo you relieve 
my curioſity.” Tell me then, my charm- 
ing Lucy,” claſping me rudely in his arms, 
« when ſhall be the happy hour, that you will 
begin to exerciſe your deſpotic power over 
me, in quality of a wife? * Begone, Sir, 
(breaking from him) keep your ſecret, and 
may my abſence puniſh your temerity | Pl 
ſee you no more to day, depend upon it. 1 
did not ſtay to hear his anſwer, but I per- 
ceived his countenance was heightened by a 
ſmile. So you ſee how lightly he takes my 
anger. | & 
I fear Sir Thomas cannot live long; a 
conſumption has made vaſt ravages in his 
conſtitution, fince laſt you ſaw him ; but he 
himſelf does not ſeem in the [leaſt ſenſible of 
his approaching diſſolution. 4 
After he had reſted one night, we all left 
Stoke, except Mr. Lewſum, as I told you 
before; the journey could not be unpleaſant, 
EEC. where 
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where my dear Marchmont's eloquence was 


diſplayed. When we paſſed the ſpot (happy 


ſpot ſhall I call it?) where firſt I heard the 


ſounds of his perſuaſive voice, a variety of 
emotions aſſailed me; tears ſtarted into my 
eyes; I could not account for the cauſe ; yet 
it almoſt overcame me. He perceived my 
diftreſs, and tenderly preſſed my hands. 
« My deareſt Lucy,” ſaid he, looking kindly 
upon me, I hope, does not regard this ſpot 
with regret, as it was here fortune firſt pre- 
ſented her Marchmont to her. Thoſe tears, 
ſaid he, I flatter myſelf, are not tears of ſor- 
row.” No,“ was all I had power to utter. 


Fe raiſed my hand to his lips. Sir Thomas 


made him recount the particulars of the 
event; as you have heard them before, I need 
not repeat them. „ 

On Monday I ſhall loſe Mr. Marchmont, 
for a week or ten days: he goes to town; 
his preſence 1s abſolutely neceflary to prepare 
for the approaching occaſion, An old Lord 
Weſtbrook, a diſtant relation, is now on a 
viſit to his father; who is in a weak way, which 
is the reaſon of his being recalled. 

A beau is juſt arrived, who is to ſpend a 
month with us; his father gave him the name 
of Hartley, his ſponſors that of Edward ; his 
commiſſion entitles him to the appellation of 


Captain; and ſo much for Captain Edward 


Hartley. I hope this will arrive time enough 
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for the pacquet, which, 1 ſuppoſe, fails for 
your iſland on Wedneſday. 


Lucy W ALBROOK. 


LET TER INT 
Sir GEORGE BARCLAYto RICHARD 
MorLEicH, Eſq. 


Environs of Woodbury. 
Oh, 'tis well! | | 
The joys of meeting pay the pangs of abſence, 
Elſe who could bear it? | 
O, not ſo faſt as that neither—my ge- 
nius has not yet procured me an inter- 
view : yet have my longing eyes once glan- 
ced at her charming perſon; her countenance 
glowed the ſoft beauties of a Madona, but 
her Atalanta- like feet ſoon robbed me of the 
charming ſight. 
Is it not neceſſary, before I proceed, that 
T ſhould firſt inform you by what means 
I diſcovered this goddeſs in her retreat? Why, 
Morleigh, the eaſieſt in the world: I knew 
that, whilſt ſhe remained with the old prieſt, 
all attempts would be vain; and that perhaps 
the vigilant Marchmont would ſend me and 
my ſchemes to the devil, ſhould he find me 
unprepared for the attack. x 
I heard that Sir Thomas and Lady Craw-.- | 
ford were in town; to my lady, who is = 
Vor. II. * woman 
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woman of pleaſure, I doubted not but I ſhould 
ſoon introduce myſelf, at ſome public place. 


I ſucceeded, one night, at the opera. I told 


her ladyſhip how much my reputation had been 
injured\in the world, by her relations. She 
Vas ſo obliging as to ſay ſhe doubted not of 


my innocence, but that Sir Thomas vowed 
vengeance againſt me. I begged her ladyſhip 


to honour me with an hour's converſation in 
the Park, or wherever elſe ſhe would appoint, 
as I was deſirous to exculpate myſelf in her 
opinion. The Park was fixed on. I was true 


to the appointment, but no lady appeared; 


I grew impatient. A genteel-looking young 
woman accoſted me, and demanding my name, 
gave me a billet. It was from my lady, who 
was prevented meeting me. The meſſenger 
I ſoon found to be her woman. My ambaſ- 
ſadreſs was fair hair'd, black eyed, and roſy 
lip'd; her complexion pleaſed me well. The 
buſineſs, ſaid I, you come to negotiate with 
me, demands a more retired place.” I beg- 

ed her to follow me; ſhe unreluctantly obey- 
ed: a hackney-coach, in a few minutes er 
us down at C—, for it began to rain, I 
amuſed her, for a while, with ſeveral ſub- 
Jets; at laſt I had the effrontery to aſk her 
if ſhe thought herſelf handſome. * No, Sir; 
but everybody ſays, that Sir George Barclay 
is quite a flatterer.” Though it was morn- 
ing, I called for wine, and obliged my fair 
envoy to partake of it. She was ſweetly com- 
_ plying : ſuffice it to ſay, I detained her two 


hours. 
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hours. At her departure, ſhe began to whim- 
per out a few kind reproaches, but I pacified 
ber by toſſing a purſe of gold into her 5 
* Meet me here to-morrow, my ſweet girl; 
I have a thouſand things of importance to ſay 
to you; and an engagement drags me from 
you now.” She promiſed— I was grateful 
and ſo we parted for that time. 5 
The next day ſhe was true to her appoiat- 
ment. I told her that I had a ſcheme in hand, 
in which, if ſhe would aſſiſt me, I would 
make her fortune. The fooliſh gipſey ſobbed 
out, Can you leave me ſo ſoon !” ' © No, 
my dear Debby, I will always love you, if 
you will help me in a piece of revenge I have 
been meditating. You know my ſtory , your. 
lady goes ſoon into the country; Miſs Wal- 
brook, I ſuppoſe," will be likewiſe there ſoon : 
cannot you acquaint me of the time of herar- 
rival?“ She promiſed, and has kept her word. 
Our interviews were very frequent, till ſhe 
left town. I firſt thought of making the 
miſtreſs my friend, but finding her ſoubrette 
ſo very commode, 1 dropped all thoughts of 
that ſcheme, as I think it too chimerical ta 
ſucceed. Debby tells me her lady was very 
much in love with Marchmont, and is de- 
termined that nothing ſhall be wanting, even 
now, to ſeparate them. 555 
He is now in town, and I am lodged at a 
decent kind of hut; Jenkins my name; un- 
ſucceſsful in buſineſs, obliged to ſhelter my- 
ſelf in the country from mercileſs credits. 
125 1 8 2 | 1 85 373 ar 
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What a pity it is to fail in buſineſs! at my 
time of life too about fifty-five ! much trou- 
bled with the rheumatiſm! bur I truſt it will 
not be bad enough to detain me from the 

gardens of Woodbury, where it is uſual, [ 
am informed, for my angel to take an even- 
ing walk. My deareſt life, you ſhall not 
walk alone. Till the expected event is over, 

I bid you adieu. . 
Memorandum. I ſhall have a chaiſe in 
waiting, to conduct me, and my ſweet faint 

to town, I have made Debby as wicked 

as myſelf; but at the ſame time, I muſt 
tell you, I was not her firſt paramour., 
GeorRce Barci av, 


% 
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From Mr. Lewsum to WILLIAM 
MARCHMON x, Eſq. 


Wanted your advice, Marchmont, I left 
Stoke, and haſtened ro rown to procure 
it; you were gone to Woodbury; the dil- 
appointment chagrin'd me. 
I will aſk you then, if you think it poſſible 
that the heart of Man can be twice ſuſcepti- 
ble of the ſame paſſion—the object changed? 
It is a weakneſs [ thought my reaſon would 
never again acknowledge. My heart tells me 
my Lydia is no more; my heart likewiſe 
tells me her virtues live in Fanny Hanmer. 
Tou ſtare, and cannot expreſs your wonder. 
FH | 5 Perhaps 
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Perhaps ſo; but it is nevertheleſs true. Yes, 
my friend, her integrity, her humanity, her 
humility, have revived a paſſion in my boſom, 
I thought buried in my Lydia's grave. She 
ſtill remains unconſcious of the effects her 
amiable ſweetneſs has had on me. Send me 
your advice. Think you a heart, once a ano- 
ther's, is deſerving of her? You know her 
worth. Let your anſwer find me at Stoke, 
for I have nothing to do but return there in a 
few days. . 
Adieu! and believe me yours | 
| ED CHARLES LEWSVUM. 
London, Southamption-Street. 
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Sir GxoRGE Barclay to RICHARD. 
MorutEricn, Eſq. 


—— DS, Dick ! Pm born to be deſeat- 
ed in all my ſchemes ; my devil is never 
conſtant to me. My attempt was too pre- 
cipitate; detected by Hartley, (you know 
him) who is on a viſit to Crawford. The. 
dog got ſight of me, notwithſtanding my 
diſguiſe, and obliged me to make a flying re- 
treat, Remember 1 am diſappointed but for 
a time; I ope io return to he onſet again: 
before the meddling prieſt has done his office.. 
Adieu forthe preſent, thine, ke. 


- Grorce BARcLay:: 
LE T- 


nuations commenced. I enquired for my 
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Mr. MaxchMON to CHARLES LewSUM, Eſq. E 
\ S I ſuſpected, Charles; the cauſe of u 
your lowneſs of ſpirits I ſoon found A 
out; and that Fanny participated in your , 
ditorder, She is the woman 1 could wiſh 


my friend. Fortune will be of no conſe. 
quence with you; the endowments, with 
which ſhe is poſſeſſed, are of infinitely more 
value. May you be as happy together, as J 
doubt not I ſhall with my Lucy ! her per- 
fections hourly improve upon me; every 
moment ſhe becomes dearer to my heart. 
Lady Crawford is not her friend; ſhe would 
wiſh to inſp:re me with the paſſion of jealou- 
ſy ; but, Lewſum, virtues that have ſtood 
trials, like hers, cannot admit of a doubt 
in the breaſt of thy Marchmont. From the 
moment of my arrival, her ladyſhip's inſi- 


Lucy; ſhe ſmiled contemptuouſly at my im- 
patience, * Aſk Captain Hartley.“ Why, 
Captain Hartley, Madam ? Pray then di- F 
rect me to him.” Perhaps in the Cy- 
preſs-walk you may find them,” I went 
as directed ſaw them walking— My Lu- 
cy ſpied me; ſhe flew from him My ex- 
tended arms received her Joy, at my ſudden 
return, almoſt made her breathleſs ; ſhe 
looked the ſatisfaction her tongue could not 
expreſs, The Captain welcomed my return. 


Barclay, was the firſt word my Lucy 1 
| 6% 
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« Oh, my friend! I have ſeen him; Captain 
Hartley has preſerved me from ruin; he was 
in this very walk in diſguiſe... The Captain 
aſked him by what means he came there ; his 
voice betrayed him; conſcious of his baſe de- 
ſigns, he took flight before any bad conſe- 
quences happened to Mr. Hartley or my ſelf.“ 
This account has not failed to alarm me; 
next week, I hope, will make her mine for 
ever; till that bleſſed event it will be neceſſa- 
ry ſhe ſhould not remain a moment without a 
guard. Myſelf will be that guard by day, 
and at night I will reſign her to the protec- 
tion of that Power ſhe ſo faithfully, fo fer- 
vently adores. 
Adieu 


1 MAaRCHMONT: 
MN oodbury, Thurſday night. 


P. S. Lucy has wrote to engage her Patty 
to favour us with her company on the ap- 
proaching happy occalion ; and has the mor- 
tification to find the poor girl is extremely 
il. She is much hurt at this diſappoint- 
ment; and, would you believe it, the dear 
perverſe girl, would have me poſtpone my 
felicity till the recovery of her friend; but, 


no, Charles, I have given an abſolute nega- 
tive to. that, 
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LETTER XXVII. 
Miſs HAN MER to Miſs WALBROOkE. 


XNA father and myſelf are making pre- 
3 of parations for a ſecond tour to the ſouth 
of France, at the requeſt of our excellent pa- 
tron and patroneſs, Lord and Lady C——; 
their healths are both declining. Art ſuch a 
time, how unchriſtian would be a refuſal ! 
And at ſuch a time, my friend l · but it muſt 
be ſo—M7 mind no longer enjoys that ſweet 
compoſure it was wont, in thoſe days, when 
my Lucy taught me the ſtory of her love; 1 
would have treated the paſſion as a chimera, 
My follies light on my own head---I would 
acknowledge---but confuſion ſtops my pen. 
Do not, my dear, even dare to gueſs at what 
I feel---] will conquer it. Mr. Lewſum is 


returned from London; how impertinent this 
intruſion ! He attempts to make up to me, 


by his aſſiduities, for the lofs of your con- 
verſation. He, and my father are now in 
ſecret conference. I think I hear him comin 
this way. Adieu, for the preſent. 1 5 
I Continuation. 
It was Mr. Lewſum; his eyes beamed un- 
common joy. He took my hand--- Why was 


| [| confuled ? Why did an univerſal rremor 


ſeize me? His behaviour ſo reſpe&ful ! his 
converſation ſo- noi unpleaſing. 


He ended ſmiling, and in Fanny's ear 
So charming left his voice, that ſhe a while 


_ Thought him ſtill ſpeaking---ftill ſtood fix'd to hear. 


His 
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His ſoothing eloquence had ſuch an effe& on 
her heart, that ſhe confeſſed- Ah, Lucy, 
what did ſhe confeſs ? *T was even this, that, 
« She of all © mankind could love but him 
alone.” He will accompany us on our tour, , 
or attend us ſoon after. 
expect your next will be quite in the ma- 
tronic ſtile. Before we leave England, will 
ſend you my addreſs; in four days we de- 
part. Adieu, my deareſt, beſt of friends! 
My Lucy Walbrook I ſhall behold no more; 
may the name of Marchmont more ftrongly 
cement our friendſhip! Your amiable huſ- 
band will not be jealous of the connection. 
Say for me to him every thing that is due to 
his merit. Tell him, I ſhall expect a viſit 
from him at the Spaw, accompanied by his 
charming wife. Again adieu! and believe 
me, my deareſt. Lucy, your faithful and. 
affectionate. 


' Frances HAN MER. 
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E B. T N E R XXIX. 
Mr. MARCRHMONT to CHARLES Lewsom, Eſq. 


EWSUM, you are preparing to follow - 
your charming miſtreſs ; ſucceſs attend 

ous” | EE. 
3 But a few hours now lie between me and 
happineſs—when my Lucy. will be mine 
mine by the moſt indiſſoluble ties When, 
without a bluſh, ſhe will gaze on her huſ- 


L5 band, 
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band, and tell him that he is the lord of all 
her wiſhes ; when my fond ſoul ſhall tell her, 
with rapturous exultation, that ſhe is my 
bride---my wife my all of bliſs! Oh, Lew- 
ſum ! the tumultuous tide of joy overflows 
my heart, and prevents my adding more, 
than that I am the . happieſt of men, and 
Jaap moſt ny 

Mancuxont. 


w * Tueſday night, to o'cloct. 
: Think of to-morrow. 


CET TER XXX, 
To the s AME. 
Woodbury, Wedneſday morning 3 o'clock. 


-EWSUM! my happineſs was but a 
dream; the enchanted vell is withdrawn 

—I go from Woodbury, from mankind, 
from woman---My miſeries are paſt redreſs; 
ſeck not to learn the cauſe of them. Be your- 
ſelf the meſſenger of my misfortunes to my 
__ beg him to be of comfort, tel] him 
it is the requeſt, the prayer of that unhappy 

| fon, who cauſes his afflicion; but who, O 
 Lewſum ! ſuffers more, much more. I here 
is a fate init | My horſes wait me. Can they 
carry me where horrors ſhall not purſue me? 
Oh no- -L go---F arevell, 


MaRcHMONr. 
L E T- 
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FR Miſs Har TLEy: 


Woodbury. 
OUR laſt, my dear ſiſter, was full of 
kind wiſhes for my valuable friends; 
The day which was appointed for the cele- 
bration of their nuptials is become a day of 
the moſt complicated diſtreſs, that the moſt 
lively imagination can repreſent to you. By 
eight o'clock we were all ready to attend the 
bride. She appeared-in all the ſplendor of 
conſcious innocence. The bridegroom ap- 
qo not; I ſought him in his chamber, to 
ail the happy morn. I found a billet on 
his table, ſuperſcribed to Miſs Walbrook. I: 
preſented it: to her. Her eyes glanced over 
it. She fainted away. I. took it up, the cons. 
tents ran as follows: 


I | 
 « Aſk your own heart the cauſe of my rea. 
tet reat, and iceaſe to wonder.“ 


My friend, Sir Thomas, whoſe days are 
almoſt numbered, was not much leſs affect 
ed, than his charming niece. My lady ap- 
peared under very little concern; but all 
our efforts to recover the unhappy Miſs Wal- 
brook were uſeleſs. She was: conveyed to 
her bed, and has not yet betrayed the leaſt. 
return of reaſon. ö 

What an unfoteſeen and ſtrange calamity 
Is wth On whom . ſhall we. fix the blame? 


Who 
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Who ſhall fathom the myſtery ? The ſcene, 
I have this day had before me, conveys an 
excellent leſion ; It tells us not to place our 
affections on worldly objects; it tells us, 
that all our adorations are due to Omnipo- 
tence.; that thoſe tabricks of happineſs, our 
imagination and deſires raiſe for us, are un- 
ſtable and tranſient; and that all our wiſhes 
ſhould tend to aſſore ourſelves of the pro- 
tection of the Moſt High. You will ſay 1 am 
ſerious; the occaſion demands it; the moſt 
unfeeling heart muſt have partaken of the 
lovely Miſs Walbrook's ſorrows, She muſt 
be innocent; Marchmont, no doubt, thinks 
- Himſelf ſo. The groom tells us he left 
Woodbury about three o'clock, but did not 
doubt his return by the morning, ſo that he 
thought no more of it. | 
Adieu. 
ü EpwarD HARTLEY. 
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25512 8% 5 7 Woodbury. 
A /F1ISS Walbrook's diſorder, my dear 
I ſiſter, can admit of no relief. The com- 
plaint that's ſeated in the heart medicine can- 
not reach. Ten days are now paſt, ſince that 
fatal one, and not a ray of reaſon has ſhe diſco- 
vered; the approaches of death are ſtrongly 
marked in her countenance, The uncle gazes, 
for a moment, on this expiring object, then re- 

: WE, on, tires 
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tires, faſt as his decaying ſtrength will admit 
of; when alone, he gives himſelf up to deſpair, 
I would have left them laſt week, but his 


entreaties prevailed on me to afford him all 
the ſatisfaction in my power. Sir Thomas 


has juſt ſent for me; he begins to be ſenſible. 


of his approaching diſſolution. 
In Continuation. 


He wiſhed for me to aſſiſt him in ſettling 
his worldly affairs, which are very much 
confuſed. His niece, ſhould ſhe recover, 
would be left deſtiture of fortune, unleſs he 
makes a ſuitable proviſion for her. I cheriſh- 


ed the thought; he is ſenſible that ſhe will 


never receive any diſtinguiſhed marks of ten- 
derneſs from his lady. Four thouland pounds, 
he thinks, will enable her to ſettle genteelly 
in the world ; after the diſappointments ſhe 
has ſuſtained, ſplendor will ſcarce be deſired. 
Life is precarious, and Sir Thomas's extreme- 
ly ſo. I thought it prudent to ſummon the 
lawyers as ſoon as poſſible; to-morrow they 
attend, RT: 
Four o'clock. _ | 
Alas, my ſiſter! the phyſician, tells us 
there is no hope ! And muſt ſo much youth, 
beauty, and (I doubt not) innocence, be 


thus ſuddenly torn from a world, to which 


ſhe would have been ſo bright an ornament ! 
Adieu, for the preſent, 1 
„ E. HARTL EI. 
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DET TER XXXIII. 


From the sAMR to the SAME. 


Jen now hardly wiſh this charming wo- 
man's recovery; the diſtreſſes ſne has to 
encounter with, ſhould ſhe ſurvive, rend my 
ſoul. Sir Thomas, her only hope, is no 
more; the delay of the lawyers left his gene- 
rous deſign unfiniſhed. He expired in a 
fainting fit; nobody thought his end ſo near. 
Miſs Walbrook remains inſenſible of this loſs; 
her good lady-aunt ſeems ſenſible of the ad- 


vantages ſhe ſhall reap from it. He never 


was the man of her choice; the title, he 
could confer upon her, was her only induce- 
ment, notwithſtanding ſhe appears as much 
afflicted as ſne can. As Sir Thomas was my 
friend, I cannqt, conſiſtent with decorum, 
prolong my ſtay, unleſs, ſhe ſhould much 


ſolicit it. Yer I could wiſh to render my ſelf, 


in ſome ſort, uſeful to Miſs Walbrook. 
Adieu! 
E. HARTLEv. 
P. S. We can yet learn no tidings of Mr. 
Marchmont; his father is in the utmoſt af- 
fliction; he is. pew. unacquainted with his 
_ addreſs. 


L r 7 E. R XXXIV. 
To the SAME. 


Woodbury. 


out of danger; yet her recovery pro- 
25 ceeds 


ISS Walbrook i is, at laſt, pronounced 


W Oo 2 th | 
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ceeds but ſlowly. Her aunt's mourning 
habit arinounced to her that her uncle was no 

more. She claſped her hands in an agony of . 
woe, but ſpoke not; her maid indeed tells 
me ſhe ſeldom does. Lady Crawford only 
waits for her returning health, to go to town; 
the country was ever her averſion She is 


eager, I ſuppoſe, to make a diſplay of her 
, weeds in the beau monde. 


I have ſeen Miſs Walbrook. Heavens, 
what an emaciated form did my eyes behold! 
She read my aſtoniſhment in my eyes. 
« Why this concern, Sir, for one ſo loſt as [ 
am ? My ſtrength failed me, elſe you ſhould 
not have beheld me the ſad wretch I am, I 
have known forrows, Sir—My heart is now 

ſteeled—they cannot more aſſail me. I trufft 
my puniſhments are compleated here — Wil- 
fully I never did offend. Yet let me not 

preſume to direct! perhaps it is good for me 
to be afflicted.” I entreated her not to dwell 
on ſo painful a ſubject; my ſiſter, I ſaid, 
longed to embrace a lady, whom misfortune 
had endeared to her. She thanked me; but 
at the ſame time, aſſured me, ſhe was un- 
worthy of the generous offer. When they 
come to town, F flatter myſelf I ſhall perfeck 
a friendſhip fa much deſired by my dear 
Maria. Any other woman, but my dear Mifs 
Crofts, miglit expreſs apprehenſions, that this 
charming wdman's forrows would detach my 
e bent 


- 


- 
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heart from her. But tell her 'tis hers, and 
only hers. Phe day, I hope, will foon come, 
when all barriers between us will be removed, 

ET Aan! 


LE T.T ER XXXV; 
To the sau. 


H, my ſiſter ! my dear Miſs Crofts then 


preſence. baniſh her inquietude! tell her on 


the wings of love I fly, to proſtrate myſelf at 


her feet. | 
Yeſterday Miſs Walbrook left her cham- 
ber, for the: firſt time, for an hour only. 


A rooted forrow ſat on her countenance; - 


her air was compoſed ; ſhe talked but little, 
and that not by choice. I took the oppor- 
tunity of taking leave of her, after having 


entreated the permiſſion to introduce you to 
her, when ſhe comes to town. She lighed, 


but refuſed me nor. | - 

The name of Marchmont has not yet eſ- 
caped her lips; not a ſingle exclamation has 
burſt from her, ſince her returning reaſon : 


I fear ſorrow is too deeply rooted in her heart, 


ever to be eradicated. What can have oc- 
caſioned it? The more I reflect, the more 1 
am puzzled. Her conduct was ever too 
uniformly diſcreet, to admit a ſuſpicion of her 


prudence. Loſt in a labyrinth of doubts, I 


Can 


* 
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Woodbury, 


accuſes me of inattention! May my 
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can determine on nothing. So adieu, and 


believe me yours affectionately, 
EpwarD HARTLEY. 


P. S. I write to my Caroline by this 


poſt, and have entreated her to fix my happy 
day. Be my advocate with the dear girl, 
that it may be a ſpeedy one. 


— * — MW 
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Miſs WaLBROOK to Miſs SOMERS, 
Y dear Patty's letter tells me that my 


a& of oblivion 4 all paſt ſcenes. Be my 
troubles forgot; they ſhall not afflict my 
friends : I will bear them in my boſom, as 
faithful counſellors; tbey will not deceive; 


they will not delude me with falſe hopes. 1 


have ſupplicated the Almighty to teach me 
to forbear all impious murmuring, and to 


inſtruct me in the cauſe wherein I have erred, 
and for which I have incurred my puniſn- 


ment. 


My tender, ry indulgent aunt (for you 
have heard of the death of my poor uncle) 


has juſt aſked me, in what manner I ſhall 
dilpoſe of myſelf, on my recovery : her houſe 


will be ever at my ſervice, if I will prudent- 


ly coincide with her requeſt, which is, my 


Patty, to accept Sir George Barclay for a 


huſband. As 1 am-circumſtanced, ſhe thinks 


it is a very advantageous match for me. She. 


has 


misfortunes have reached her; let an 
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has received a letter from him, ſolicitin 
her intereſt with me, and has aſſured him 
of her ready compliance with his wiſhes, 
Was this a time, my friend, to add to my 
deſpair? On my knees, weak as I was, [ 
entreated her to protect me, and renounce his 
ſuit; telling her, that the horrors of the 
cruelleſt death were nothing to what ! felt, 


at the thought of ſeeing him again. She 


told me I muſt either accept him, or forfeit 
her friendſhip for ever. The determination 
required not a moment's pauſe. All my 
ſupplicating remonſtrances were rejected; ſhe 
vowed to ſee me no more. I may ſtay with 
her till my health will permit me to remove; 
and what hoſpitable roof will then receive 


the forlorn 5 
EX. _ Locy WatBrook? 


1 r 


LETTE en. 


B WC SAME, 
| „ Woodbury. 
f H, Patty! the dreaded Sir George is 
arrived - Nobody ſhall compel me to 
ſee him—Nobody here ſhall controul me. 
I once had friends, but they are gone. Why 
will my ears fall at the recollection of them? 
Here is m gunt's impertinent woman; ſhe 
will drag me to him— TO whom? To Bar- 
clay! Oh, heavens ! I go. | 
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The wretch, when he ſurveyed my totter- 


ing, ſhattered frame, attempted to expreſs 


a ſoftneſs his heart never felt. A thought 
ſtruck me, on going down, which I cheriſhed. 
I treated him not uncivilly ; my aunt ex- 
preſſed her approbation of my behaviour. 
I made my viſit ſhort, and retired, to give 
a looſe to my griefs in my apartment. My 
faithful Suſan is not yet diſmiſſed xy hence- 
forth, my Patty, I muſt learn to ſerve—it 
ſhall be with all humility. 

My reſolution was ſoon taken. I deviſed 
with Suſan means for our eſcape, for ſhe 
would not let me depart without her. She 
got a poor labourer to goto M far a 
chaiſe, which was to be at the garden gate 
about midnight. I mult here break off. 


3 en Clock. 


I begged to be excuſed going down to ſup- 
per; how my head turns round how every 
umb trembles! But two hours more, and then 
| muſt throw myſelf on the mercy of a cruel 
world. Where, but in my Patty, ſhall I find 
a friend? where a virtue firm enough to 
receive the deſpiſed £ 


-. Lucy W ALBROOK ? 


PS. Why do you reproach yourſelf 
that you have not an aſylum to offer me? 


| L E I 8 
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LETTER XXXVII. 
| To the s A M E. 
| M.. 

ERE, Patty, is the poor fugititve | We 
arrived ſafe at M 

the morning; my fears gave me ſtrength to 
ſupport the journey amazingly. I lay down, 
whilſt Suſan called on a friend in the town, 
to enquire for a lodging for a few days, till I 
ſhould be able to fix on ſome plan. I ſlept 


four hours. Alas! I thought ſleep a 


bleſſing enjoyed only by the happy; yet 
far once, it afforded its healing abs to A 
afflicted. I awoke much refreſhed. Suſan 
had been returned ſome time: ſhe procured 
a lodging, ſuch as I have ſince had reaſon to 
approve, and from which I now write to you. 
As you love me, keep my abode a fecret ; 
let it not be known to your friends, that you 


ſtill countenance a wretch, by all the world 


forſaken, To my dear Fanny [ cannot write, 
as perhaps ſhe is, ere this, become the wife 


of a man—who is the friend of ——. 
Oh, Patty, I can no more. 


Adieu! 


ns 


LETTER XXXIX. 
V - To.the Au. 


NE 5 M. 
H, my friend ! you inveigh like one 
that has not known affliction; yet do 
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not execrate him, who was once my friend 
—nay my lover, Patty—a few hours more 
would have rendered him ſtill dearer to me! 
the tender epitiet of huſband would then 
have been allowed me. He 1s married, you 
ſay; at leaſt it is ſo reported. Be it fo! I 
can endure even that without a murmur; no 
complaints of mine ſhall diſcompoſe their 
union. Silent anguiſh I have choſen for my 
companion, and who will dare to wreſt it 
from me ? | 
+ Oh, Marchmont ! it is the laſt time m 
paper ſhall ever be ſtained by tracing thy 
name ! I forgive thee ; from my ſoul, I for- 
give thee, and mayſt thou never learn the 
pangs, thy infidelity has doomed me to feel ! 
In the biller, he left for me, he bid me aſk my 
own heart, the reaſon why he ſeparated him- 
ſelf from me. IT have aſked my heart, and 
cannot find it guilty of an infidelity. 

A widow gentlewoman, about forty years 
of age, a lodger in the houſe, has introduced 
herſelf ro me; ſhe has likewiſe known afflic- 
tion: it is ſufficient to endear her to me; her 
huſband'I once knew; he was a lieutenant 
in the navy, and was unfortunately drowned. 
Her finances, I believe, muſt be low; ſhe has 
one ſon, about eleven years old. I have 
thought, my Patty, that, with her aſhflance, 
(for I have learned her character is unexcep- 
tionable) both may yet be as happy as thoſe 
can be, who are fallen from every hope All 
your endeavours to oppoſe me will come too 


late, 
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late, as my deſigns will be fixed ere you read 
this. I have received from Woodbury all 
my remains of fortune; it was directed to be 
left at the inn for Mrs. Bellamy, (the name of 
my new friend) till called for. When I wrote 
for it, I ſent a letter to my aunt, couched in 
the humbleſt terms ; it was not honoured with 
an anſwer. _ ; 5 
Mrs. Bellamy has a friend in town, to whom 
1 ſhall conſign my few glittering ornaments, 
the profits whereof ſhall be applied- to our 
future ſupport. Five or fix hundred pounds, 
Wich is the moſt they will amount to, will 
enable me to enter on a new ſcene of life, 
under the direction of my new friend, who is 
a woman of extenſive knowledge, with the 
farther advantage of an uſeful education. 

I prefer my new ſcheme to that of ſerving : 
you would wiſh to learn what that ſcheme 1s. 
T intend to lay out my little (ſtock to furniſh a 
houſe and ſhop in the millenery way at B—, 
(Mrs. Bellamy being well known there) for 
the conveniency of thoſe who come there to 
take the waters. Mrs. Bellainy has lived 
ſome years with a relation, who carried on 
the buſineſs, which will be a great advantage 
to us. I ſhall aſſume her name, which will 
be a means of my living in ſecurity, as my 
only terror is Barclay. My dreſs ſhall be ſo 
perfectly ſimple, that even you, my Patty, 
Were you unexpectedly to behold me, ſhould 
not know me. But adieu, for the preſent. 

F In 


* 
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In Continuation. 


It is three days fince I began my letter. 
In a month I hope to be ſettled in my ne- 


ſtate 3 till then I once more bid you adieu! 


Lucy W ALBROOK. 


Ak. 
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| I am now inured to my ſituation. The 
language of our little mode of traffick is be- 
come familiar ro me ; my mind 1s, at laſt, 
humbled to a level with my fortunes; time 
and my fervent prayers, have at length taught 
me the hardeſt of all ſciences, that of forget- 
ing what I have been. 


Patty, there are reſources in a virtuous 


mind, which will ſupport it, in the ſevereſt 
hour of trial. I was calm and unmoved, 
when Mrs. Collins ſtepped from my late fa- 
ther's chariot, into my ſhop; I even pitied 
and compaſſionated the unhappy woman, 


when reflected that all the affluence around 


her was purchaſed at the vaſt price of her 
honour and reputation. In the humble ſhop- 


woman ſhe dilcovered not the features of her 


Injured miſtreſs. At her appearance, I was 
alfected a moment, leſt ſhe ſhould diſcover 


me, but my fears were ſoon relieved, After 


- as 


EAVEN, my friend, bleſſes my labours. 
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ſhe had expreſſed a diſlike of every thing [ 
ſhewed her, ſhe notwithſtanding condeſcend- 
ed to make ſeveral purchaſes. I received her 
money with the reſpectful gratitude becoming 


ber dignity and my ſituation. The appella- 


tion of young woman was frequently addreſſed 
to me. I made up her pacquet, waited on her 
with it to her carriage, and ſhe drove off, 
Health no longer ſate on her countenance, a 
melancholy ſullenneſs loured in her eyes. 

Muy poor Suſan raved, when ſhe learnt what 


had happened; ſheis ſtill with me, nor could 


ſhe be -prevailed on to quit me; ſhe vowed 
to expoſe her ſhame all over the town, but, at 
length, I prevailed on her to be ſecret, as it 
would only expoſe me, and make my retreat 
known. | MO 

Many old acquaintances have I ſerved in 
like manner, and all have departed without 


having made the leaſt diſcovery of me. 


I think, in a former letter, I acquainted 


you, that, before J ſettled here, I wrote as 


polite a letter as I could, to Captain Hartley, 


to thank him for his friendly offers of intro- 


ducing me to his fiſter ; but as my letter bore 


no date, it could not be anſwered. 
I have once wrote to my dear Mrs. Arche 
but without acquainting her with the ſitva- 


tion of my affairs; only hinted that a ſepa- 
ration had happened between me, and ——. 
I To tell her of her fiſter's cruelty would have 


been unkind, I have alſo a letter from her, 
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in which ſhe tells me, ſhe expects to return 
when her little daughter can, with ſafety, un- 
dergo the fatigues of the voyage. . 
A variety of avocations, at preſent, prevents 
my adding more, than, that I am yours. To 
you, my Patty, I may ſafely ſtile myſelf by 
the name ofß | 


— * — * „ 
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Indeed Bellamy, is become ſo familiar to me 
that I ſometimes think I have no right to any 
other. Mrs. Bellamy claims a large ſhare in 
my friendſhip, for her unremitted endeavours 
toward the improvement of our little fortune, 
which accumulates beyond our hopes. ES 

Caſting my eyes to-day on the news papers, 
I there read the death of the father of him who 
has cruelly deſtroyed my peace. 
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 THAVE been ill, my Patty, ſome weeks, 
but not unto death; in ſecret I courted the 
gloomy ty rant; he ſtood aloof at my entreaties. 
| I am, at length, enabled, by the aſſiſtance 
| of heaven, to purſue my ſhop; the fatigues 
| I daily undergo, I find are too much for me. 
If a little paltry ſnop- woman may be ſuffered 


| to ſpeak of her benefactors, certainly the idleſt 
I of all people in the world reſort to this place. 
| I am called upon. Adieu, for the preſent. 


W Is 
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In Contiuuation. 


The buſineſs of half the kingdoin is often 


Fettled in a morning in my ſhop, by ſeveral 
ladies of quality, the moſt unmeaning and in- 


ſipid of their ſex, Every well drefled man 


that paſſes the window whilſt they are with 


me, they are dying for. Oh ! the ſweer 


creature, where does he live, Mrs. Bellamy? 


| What a figure theſe ruffles would make on 
His hands on a birth-night! Oh, Lady 
Betty 5 did you fee Sir Harry Bladon, laſt 
night? What a divine creature; *T'was well 


for me, I was fo much indiſpoſed, that 1 | 
. declined dancing; or elſe I ſhould have died to 


have been neglected. ” Thus much the 'honour- 


able Miſs Hornby. Lady Betty Garton re. 


plied; Indeed, my dear Suſan, 1 feel no 
kind of tremor, when I ſurvey your redoubt- 
able Sir Harry; Willoughby, Broughton, 
Dingly, and Clayton, infinitely outſoar him; 


beſides they breathe the very odour of Paris, 


not ten days returned from that earchly heaven; 
and yet how far ſhort do they fall, in every 

perfection both of mind and perfoh, of Lord 
Weſtbrook ! Oh! Hornby, that dear devil 
has quite robbed me of my heart; I never felt 
ſo violent a paſſion for any male creatute in 
my life, as 1 do for his Lordfhip, though he 


came to town but three days ago. I hope he 
will allow me the pleaſure of his hand, to- 
morrow evening, at the ball. Pray, Mrs. Bel- 


lamy, ſee that my things are uncommonly 


genteel. 
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genteel. Cou*dn't you ſtep to my Iedgings, 
to aſſiſt me in diſplaying my ornaments? That 
any body who dreſſes fo extremely plain, 
ſhould ſhew ſo much taſte in the dreſs of 
others! You certainly, child, feel. no ſuch 
paſſion as envy.” *©* Your Ladyſhip judges 
' rightly, I have no ideas beyond the ſphere in 
which I am placed.“ Well, I declare I 
think you handſome (ſhe was pleaſed to add) 
though, to be ſure, you are monſtrouſly pale; 
and then your eyes and the upper part of your 
face, are always concealed under that ſlouching 
hat.” (My eyes, Madam, as they aſſiſt me in my 
buſineſs, are uſeful; they know no other taſk; 
my hat likewiſe ſhades the light from them, 
which is too ſtrong for me when I have the 
head-ach, and that ſeldom leaves me.” Lady 
Betty, Lady Betty, cried one of the ladies, 
on my conſcience, yonder goes the divine 
Lord Weſtbrook.” Her ladyſhip rapped at 
the window; this boaſted divinity entered. 
How ſhall I ſolve the xaigma? . _ 
Lord Weſtbrook and Marchmont were one. 
Heaven ſtrengthened me to ſupport the 
ſhock. Though my diſtreſs was paſt utte- 
rance, I did not faint away, though, for a 
moment, my feet denied to ſupport me. I 
ſunk into a chair, my ſituation reminded me 
to ariſe, and in filence wait the commands of 
my betters. Every eye was too much enga- 
ged about him, to regard me, elſe might they 
have read my diſtrels. I would have with- 
drawn, but unluckily my people were all out 
SY =—_= "Ma 
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on buſineſs. I truſted then to the alteration 
of my appearance, that he would not diſco- 
ver me. His dreſs was mourning ; his hair 
in negligent diſorder, his eyes had loſt their 
Wonted fire, which was ſucceeded by a ſoft 
languor ; his countenance pale and thin; in 
ſhort, he was much altered, but his voice 
was ſtill the ſame as when he firſt beguiled 
me of my fooliſh heart. Oh, my dear 
Friend! at the ſound of that perfidious voice, 
ten thouſand horrors darted through my 
mind. How vainly had | impoſed on myſelf, 
to think I could look on him with indiffe- 
rence ! The variety of emotions that aſſailed 
me, let thoſe, who have felt like me; forgive 

and pity. 5 
He addreſſed them ſeverally, but with an 
air of diſtance and reſpect; they artfully in- 
troduced the intended ball; he, at once, 
damped their hopes, by telling them, he 
_— not appearing in public, whillt he 
aid. 
He was going to take his leave, when Lady 
Betty ſaid he muſt not go, till he had given 
his opinion of ſome French ruffles juſt arri- 


ved. Mrs. Bellamy, why do not you ſher 


them to his Lordſhip ?? „In compliance 
with your Ladyſhip's commands, ſaid he, | 
will look on them; though, indeed, I am no 
connoiſſeur in thoſe matters; but if your 
Ladyſhip approves them, they muſt be ele- 


gant.” With trembling hands I preſented | 


them to him. I field down my head. | 5 
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VD 
fled my ſighs. The tears rolled down my 
checks, which, unperceived, I wiped away. 


He approved the ruffles, or pretended to do- 


ſo, and Lady Betty ſet a price upon them, 
which his Lordſhip, or Marchmont, (for 


yet could not tell what to make of the ſtoryꝰ 


paid into her Ladyſhip's hands, and ſhe into 
mine. The ladies took their leave, as dic 
his Lordſhip. Mrs. Collins paid me a ſecond 
viſit, and was ſtepping out of the ſhop, 
when his Lordſhip returned for his pocket- 
book, which he had left unperceived by me; 


he ſeemed to recolle& her features, threw: | 
himſelf into a chair, leaned upon his hand, 
and ſighed ; that ſigh was echoed by one 


from my breaſt. I feared to catch the in- 
fection, ſnould 1 ſtay longer. I thought, at- 
that moment, of his wife; and virtue bade 
me retreat, He perceived I was going, called 


for a bottle of eſſence, and aſked me if Þ 
could tell who that perſon was who left the 


ſhop. I replied, ſhe was a ſtranger, I believ- 


ed; but in ſo low a voice, that he did not 
diſcover me. He than ſate ſilent, and ſighed 
again; I took advantage of it, and ſliptinto- 


the parlour to ſend Mrs. Bellamy to him, for 


ſhe was juſt returned. I was no ſooner 'got 


there, than I heard his ſtep. I turned round, 


and met him at the door; he had a book in 


his hand that he had taken from the window. 


It was a volume of Moliere*s plays, which 
had been his own; in the beginning of it, 
he once had wrote a quotation from Milton 


which 


4 
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which he addreſſed io me, when he preſented 
me the boo K. ; 


With thee converſing I forgot all time; 
All ſeaſons and their change, &c. &c. &c. 


The book opened at theſe lines; his coun- 
tenance was quite convulſed, as he approach- 
ed me. He entered the parlour without the 
leaſt ceremony. For God's ſake, young 
gentlewoman, tell me, by what means this 
book came into your hands?“ His looks 
terrified me. I replied, it was from a per- 
fon that had been once my friend; but 1 eſ- 
reemed it no longer. He recollected my 
voice ; feized me wildly by the arm—gazed 
a moment upon me, and fell into a chair. 
« Oh, Lucy! cried he, do I find thee then? 
Oh! curſed—curſed fate! But go—let me 
never again behold the cauſe of all my miſe- 
Ties,” Cruel man, faid I, how dare you 
thus reproach. me for errors, that exiſt only 
in your own capricious imagination? Hea- 


— 


ven knows how ardently I have ſought to 


conceal myſelf from the eyes of a man, who 
has plunged me into an abyſs of woe ! But 
time, my Lord, has conquered—” I ſtop- 
ped. I know 1t has, thy virtue. Oh, 
God! that that mind, which was once ſo 
pure, ſhould be at laſt polluted !” © I thank 
you, Sir (wy Lord, I would ſay) your re- 
proaches are the greateſt bleſſings you could 


now beſtow upon me, as they will totally 


heal, in my boſom, thoſe wounds your cru- 


elty has planted there. Hear me, my Lord, 


for, 


au 
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for the laſt time that ever we muſt converſe” 
together.” He ſtill ſat looking upon me, 
his eyes ſuffuſed in tears. I continued, © Þ 
forgive you, my Lord; and may heaven 
forgive you; and may the wife, you have 
choſen, by her. amiable ſoftneſs render you 
happy, beyond what your fondeſt wiſhes. 
could repreſent; beyond what it. would ever 
have been in your once loved Lucy's power 
to have made you! Be witneſs I owe you no 
reſentment—be happy.“ I could ſay no- 
more, and was ruthing. out of the room. 
He pulled me back. Oh, Lucy, Lucy! vu 
we might have both been happy; but there 
is 2 fate in it. A wife! Oh, heavens! after 
the inſtances I have had of your perfidy, my 
foul recoils at any connection with your ſex. 
Never, never, for thy ſake, unhappy girl F 
will yield myſelf. another's ;. a falſe report 
has reached you.” I felt a joy at his words, 
which, for a moment, I could not account 
for; I was glad he was not married, though. 
all connections were diffolved. between us. 
He ſmiled diſdainfully upon me; he endea- 
voured to ſuppreſs ſighs, but they would 
riſe. He claſped his hands in an agony; he 
aroſe to retire; then ſate down again. My: 
God! exclaimed he, I connot bear it. Mrs. 
Bellamy, for fo I think you are called, why _ 
do.you not introduce your Mr. Bellamy to- 
mer“ © Fatal neceſſity, my Lord, obliged: 
me to-afſume that name, to conceal the 
name of Walbrook from one of thoſe who 
E ſought 
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ſaught my ruin, from Sir George Barclay.” 


_ « How, faid he, ironically, how could he 
ſeek your ruin? it is now too late. Oh, 


Lucy l a virtue once ſubdued -?! 
I bourſt into tears; I wept aloud; I was 
quite diſtracted at his cruel reproaches; after 
a minùte, I wiped my eyes, choaked down 
my ſighs, aroſe, and took his hand; he 
ſtarted from me. Nay, fly me not, my 


Lord, for I will be heard; I will not detain 


. you long. Here will I hold you, till you 
openly point out ta me my errors, till you 
acquaint me with the reaſons for the cruel, 
the unmerited reproaches, you have thrown 

out againſt me. Oh, Sir! think what a 

heart, alive to every virtuous ſenſation, muſt 

feel, to be loaded with the epithets of ruined 
and abandoned! that I am abandoned is moſt 

certain; that my peace is ruined for ever, is 
as certain; but 1 bleſs God, that, amidit 
all my ſorrows, my heart is uncontaminated 


by guilt. Could it have been ſubdued, ſplen- 


dour; would now ſurround me: but know, 


my Lord, that my little ſhop has more. 
charms for. me, than a court would have, 


were I the wretch you ſuppoſe me. Nay, 


look upon me and anſwer me (for he had 
turned aſide his head) do not heſitate; I am 
prepared.“ He was (till filent, He looked 
upon me, the tears, I ſuppoſe, of com- 
paſſion, dropped from his eye; he caught 


me in his arms, then puſhed me from him; 
be held me at ſome diſtance, and as he ſur- 
„ ed 210 . 
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veyed me, fighed heavily. © Lucy! ſaid he, 
why would you urge me to utter truths you 
know but too well? Are you ſo loſt to- 
delicacy, as to wiſh me to give a detail of the- 
guilty commerce, in which you have lived ?” 
I interrupted him with ſpirit, © I have 
done, I will urge you no more. May heaven 
forgive me every deviation I have made from - 
the paths of virtue! I have one favour ſtill : 
to beg, and on my. knees, I entreat it, as 
all the friends 1 have left are intereſted | in 
it; let this ſtory, of my ſhame be treaſured 
in your breaſt; if my conduct has been in- 
diſcreet, it bas been, for theſe laſt eighteen : 
months, ſuch-as has acquired me the repu- 
tation of a virtuous woman; ſhould you now - 
publiſh the contrary, the many who have en- 
couraged my induſtry, would fly from me 3. 
my friend, Mrs. Bellamy, and her little 
boy, would ſuffer from it, as they have little 
Fed pendance, . beſides my op. Promiſe me 
hes, my Lord, you. will. not further ſeek to 
diſtreſs. me; tis the laſt and only favour I : 
ever will aſk. you; nor will I riſe from this 
poſt ure, ill vou. pbomiſe to grant me this 
requeſt. He again ſnatched me to his bo- 
ſam. . Oh, Lucy ! you have undone me.“ 
He darted a look of inexpreflible anguiſh. 
upon me, ſnatched up. his. hat, and, in a 
moment, was out. of the houſe. 
Mrs. Bellamy found me overwhelmed i in 7 
a flood of ſorrow. I attempted to tell her 
my, ory, * could not; from ſome hints. 


Mz. dropped, 
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dropped, ſhe gueſſed the reſt. / Suſan was 
in an agony of joy, when ſhe heard he had 


been here, not doubting but all would ſoon 


be made up: but, my dear Patty, it is too 
late: the man, who can ſuſpe& my virtue, 


and openly reproach me with crimes my na- : 


ture ſnudders to think of, ſhall never be the 
huſband of ß TIE 
5 Lucy W ariBROOK. 

P. S. His title of Lord Weſtbrook did not 
immediately ffrike me, but I ſoon recollect- 
ed that it muſt ariſe from the death of his 
uncle. 5 


ttt. - * tent. 


_ 


— ets... * 
e 


err ru. 

Lord WESsTZROOXT to CHARLES 
1s; E W 8 U M, Eſg. 

XH, Charles! | was ſurely born the child 


millener, I have recognized my once virtu- 
ous Lucy; but even to thee, -Lewſum, the 
beſt of friends, have never yet ac k now- 
| ledged the unfortunate ſctne, that will em- 


bitter every hour of my life. I will tell thee. 


then; but let not thy wife ever learn the 
ſtory of her fallen friend. „ 

Tou way remember that I wrote to you on 
the eve of my intended nuptials; the com- 


pany feparated ſoon after for the night. 1 


went to my apartment which was at the 
end of a long gallery; my Lucy's chamber 
oF 1 3+ +4 ; | ; * < - I was 


of ſorrow. In the perſon of a little 


— 
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was at the other extremity. I had not been 
long in it, before I heard her gently ſtep 


along; I ſoftly opened my door to take a 
laſt look, I had but juſt ſaw her as ſhe enter- 


ed it; but in a moment afterwards, I beheld. 


a ſight that froze my blood, Captain Hartley 
crols the gallery and tap at the door; hell and 
fury, Charles! he was admitted! He had 
on a Nightcap, over which he wore his hat; 
he appeared no more. I heard, but indiſ- 
tinctly, ſeveral exclamations that came from 
the diſſembling maid. 1 waited, in expec- 


tation of his return, for more than three 


hours; but, Lewſum, every hope was blaſt- 
ed — horror feized me. I was, more than 
once, tempted to ruſh in upon them, and 
with my ſword put an end to their guilty, 
Joys; but indignation reſtrained me. + 1 
thought them benrath my vengeance. | 

You, and your Fanny, on your return: 
from France, fix months after, found me in 
my ſoluude, in a ſtate of deſpair, equal to 


What I experienced the firſt moment I became 
acquainted with my ruin. My father and my 


uncle reſt in their graves, ignorant of the 
cauſe of my diſtreſs: the death of the lat- 
ter gives me a title, and an increaſe to a for- 
tune that was before an affluent one. But 
what, my friend, what can reſtore peace to a 
wounded mind ? 
But, to return to my ſtory :: Lady Betty 
Garton ſaw me, from a ſhop, where ſhe and 
{cveral others were making purchaſes of * 
male 


— 
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male ornaments, and invited me in; they 
likewiſe. prevailed. on me, to do the ſame, 
though my heart was not diſpoſed to trifle. 
They deſired me to look at ſome ruffles; they 
were preſented me by my ance-adored Lucy, 
I never deigned to caſt a look upon her; 
from the moment I entered the thop, my 
ſpirits were overwhelmed too with an unu— 
ſual gloom. The ladies left the ſhop. ſoon 
after. I weat out with them, but returned 
| foon after for my pocket- book. I met the 
— humbled Lucy, attending another lady to 
her chariot, with a ſmall parcel in her hand: 
this perſon of dignity was no other than Mrs. 


Collins; the ſight of her renewed my trou- 


— 


+ Þles. I aſked her name of the ſtill- unknown 
Lucy; but received no ſatisfactory anſwer. 


She afterwards diſappeared, leaving me alone. 


On her window lay a book, that had been 
once mine; curioſity urged me to learn by 
what means it came there: without any in- 

troduction, I entered the parlour, and there, 

Lewſum, I ſoon diſcovered *twas. ſhe—my 
Lucy ! How my heart bled, at ' the remem- 
brance of her falſhood } Yet the act of humi- 
liation ſhe had ſhewn to. Collins, made me; 
for a moment, forget ſne was guilty, I claſp- 
ed her in my arms; I threw her from me, in. 
the ſame moment, as a: plague. She had. 


learned I was married—ſke diſcovered a beam. 
of joy, when ſhe was. undeceived. Lewſum, 


ſhe kneeled at my feet, to learn her crime; 


1 ſpurned. the. Sy ren from. me. n 15 
. 5 N Pe: WIEN. 
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with the moſt bitter reproaches—She bore 
them meekly—from guilt, conſcious guilt, 
no doubt. I hope her penitence wilk waſh 

out her ſhame,—which ſhe urged me not to' 

divulge. My promiſe is given her but it is 
unneceſſarily extorted: the man, who has 
adored as I have, can never ' expoſe. the ob- 
je of his love to ignominy. 

Never, my dear Charles, was ſorrow fo 
acute as mine, ſince my interview with her. 
This morning I have learned what a pattern 
of piety and diſcretion ſhe is: her aſſumed 
name is Bellamy, borrowed of the gentle- 
woman with whom ſhe is connected; her 
dreſs fo plain, ſuch an elegant fimplicity 
dwelt about her, that not an angel could have 
ſuſpected the impurity that dwelt in her heart. 
Ju am overwhelmed with deſpair. This laſt 
interview has given a blow to my heart, which 
has again rendered me the molt forlora of 
men. . + Adieut: 

WESTBROOK; 


P. S. If I do not ſee you here within three 
Mr meet me at Aſhly. 


LETTER XII. 
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Talon. 
My TE - 
MAT the very devils believe and trem- 
ble, my heart will. not now Ahe ; 
The. 
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The approaches of death have gpened my 
. eyes, and ſhewn me the beauty of holineſs 
when, alas! I fear it is too late ; can the 
mercy of an unzcknowledged deity Extend to 
8 fler, a blaſphemy, a murderer ? No, 
my Lord, it is too late; the fiends already 
exult in their accompliſhed triumph over the 
wretched Barclay. Where ſhall I fly, even 
oe : moment, from the worm that never 


"What ſhall 1 ſay, when I am uſhered into 
the preſeace of the Sovereign of the univerſe ? 
when he ſhall Ae ie of me, Whether I have 
acquitted my ſelf with that honour and Juice, 
that truth and integrity, that piety and be- 
neyolence. due from a creature formed by his 
almighty hand? ? | 

How can I anſwer | ? 

Depart from me, thou weetch- accurſed r 
will be the dreadful degunciation. 

You, my Lord, have ſtudied thoſe ſacred 
truths, that I have impiouſly reviled. 
Bot ſhould my life be ſpared, could prayer, 
could penitence, could tears atone for crimes 

like mine, I would humbly hope that the 
gates of mercy wall not be ſhut againſt me: 
but there is no hope no hope, my Lord, 
neither can you with it me, when 1 tel] youl | 
have been the baſe deſtroyer of your peace. 

Ever ſince the firſt attack of my diſorder 
(and dangerouſly ilt I am) I have had you 
lought in vain; your fancied injuries made 
you, for ſo many months together, ſecrete | 

yourſelf | 


ODU 
yourſelf from the world in your retirement. I 
doubt not your heart dropped blood, and I. 
the accyrſed cauſe. of it! On the recent death 
of Lord Weſtbrook, you came to t I ſent 
there; you were going to Aſhly: but, before 
my meſſenger could reach it, you were depart- 
ed thence, your ſervants know not whither ; 
and only three days ago I learned you was at 
B—, where I hope this confeſſion of my guilt 
will find you, May your health be refiored 
you, is my ardent. wiſh ; but ah! I. fear it 
never can, till I can reſtore to your affections 
the beſt of women, the amiable Miſs Wal- 

_ » blapok. She is innocent, my Lord, pure as 
the drooping lilly ſhe reſembles. The ſup- 

peſed happy lover, the injured Hartley, — 

berfobaing by Lady Crawi».rd's woman, who 
ſerved her commands and mine too faithfully. 
She was habited in an uniform of his, which 
ſhe took from his cheſt ; the part was too well 
acted, for you to diſcover the cheat; ſhe ge- 
nerally flept'in a cloſer wichin Mis Walbrook's 
apartment, Which was che reaſon you ſa her 
not return; your behaviour thereupon a 
ſwered our wiſhes. 

Should you, my Lord, ever learn the mi- 
ſeries chat” purſued the charming woman, 
when ſhe found herſelf bereft of the lord f 

ber beart, let your complaints break forth in 
execrations againſt me; yet can they never 
be adequate to thoſe I hourly heap on pfl 
Ia her uncle ſhe loſt her laſt — friend; 
.» days were — he could make 


any 
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any proviſion for her. Poverty, perhaps may 
have come upon her in her retirement. M 

hated appearance at Woodbury, when ſhe 
was but recovering from a dangerous ill- 
neſs which your abſence had thrown her into, 


obliged the almoſt-dying maid, at midnight, 


to withdraw herſelf; ſince which, all my en- 
quires have not been able to procure the leaſt 
intelligence of her. Her virtue, let me again 
aſſure you, is pure and untainted. Should 
fortune ever reſtore her to me, I would, on 


my knees, preſent her to you, although the 


pangs of death were upon me. 


The length of my epiſtle has exhauſted 


my ſtrength, ſo that I can add no more but 
to entreat your forgiveneſs of the vileſt of men 
; | GEORGE BAR CL Av. 


3 


e E R XLIV. 
_ Miſs WALBROOK. to. Miſs. SOMER 
 Ff7bOR two days, my dear Patty, I ſaw 

A not Lord Weſtbrook.. I had paſſed the 


ours, ſtrengthening my heart with indiffe- 
rence and indignation, and armed it againſt 


all future attacks, ſhould I again behold him. 


On the morning of the third day, as I was 
ſitting at work in my ſhop, he entered: horror 
- agitated every feature; he ſeized me by the 
arm, and attempted to lead me to the parlour ; 


he made an effort to ſpeak, but could not; his 
lips were black and convulſed; his eyes _ 
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of wildneſs. I was too much alarmed to op” 
poſe entering with him, or to ſpeak; he led 
me to a chair and fell at my feet; he gazed 
upon me in ſpeechleſs agony; his head ſunk 
upon my lap; his eyes cloſed; he ceaſed to 
breathe. —I called for help; none came—T 
attempted to raiſe him—His eyes opened; he 
ſighed. © Lucy.” faid he, and pauſed— 
* Do not look thus tenderly upon me, the 
vileſt of men—the cruel cenſurer of thy fair 
fame.” * Ceaſe, my Lord, ſaid I, Oh! ceaſe. 

_ theſe ſelf-reproaches, I am unworthy of the 
leaſt regard; I even wiſh not now to be juſti- 
fied in your opinion; miſery and J have long 
been friends, nor will we now be parted.” 
« Here, read, ſaid he, this. dreadful ſcrole 

(giving me a letter) and pitty the errors I 

„ %%% 

I took it from him, it was ſigned, Barclay, 
as you will read from an incloſed copy of it. 
He walked up and down the room, whilſt I 


attempted to read it; it was moiſtened by my 
tears. I preſented it to him; © I bleſs God, 
ſaid I, for its contents, as, perhaps, it will 
ſerve not only to juſtify me in your opinion, 
but in theirs, to whom my ſhame has been 
reported. I well remember every circum- 
| ſtance of that fatal night; a joyful night 1 
ought rather to call it, as it ſeparated me 
from the man who could condemn me to ſhame, 
and infamy, without troubling himſelf to make 
the leaſt enquiry into the cauſe; appearances . 
were againſt me; but, had you not ages = 
| | | ouſly 
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-ouſly ſought a means to diſſolve the intended 
union, or Shad you really loved me, would you 
not have attempted to Dos ſnatched me from 
diſhonour ? A very little trouble, my Lord, 
© would þ have ſufficed— Ky Ah, ede inter 


4% Ts» 


| guns 
nothing, 


fible y x di 


mii ries to you, 5005 ayail me 


0 YOu, deareſt Lucy, be inſen- 
ceſs? will you not, by a gene- 


rous pardon, relieve my heart ? I cannot ng 


ſupport the anguiſh by which it is torn, 1 
pr kind forgiveneſs mould be given, let it 

be while I have life to thank you, here, on 

y knees I aſk it, nor ever will I riſe until 


— bid me riſe—to life to love to happi- 


neſs.” *< I do bid you riſe, then, my Lord; 
te. procure yours I would facrifice my own. 
happineſs, 0 life —let love, if you wiſh it 
crown. every 

city; may the woman be ſuch. as will do 


honour to your merit r but Lucy Walbrook - 


never can be that woman; never will ſhe be 
again the ſport of capricious fortune. My. 
ruined reputation renders me unfit to enjoy 
the honour to which. you 'now, convinced of 
my innocence, would raiſe me. I am firm i rk 
my determination, it is not now to be chan 

1 covet not ſplendor ; my little means of I ve- 
hood, if heaven continues to bleſs my induſ- 


Js will nd * all that * heart 0455 


— 


3 
our with an increaſe of feli-® 
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the humiliations I have undergone) will ever 
aſpire to.” „„ | 
He laid his hand on my lips, Stop, cruel 
woman! nor aggravate my diſtreſſes by a con- 
tinuation of your ciuel reſolves. Is this all. 
the return, you make for the pureſt, the tender- 
eſt flame, that ever warmed. a manly boſom ? 
My heart has never ceaſed, a moment, being 
yours. I was cruelly deceived, my paſſion 
nevertheleſs was fervent, I tore myſelf from 
you. Many months I remained ſecluded from 
the world and every friendly eye; my life was, 
for a long time, deſpaired of; my father's ill- 
neſs recalled me from my ſolitude ; the ſight 
of my friends was painful tro me, they renewed 
my ſorraws. My fame had ſuffered, the cauſe 
of the ſeparation fell entirely upon myſelf ; to 
our dear Fanny, now Mrs. 7 I ac- 
nowledged the fault to be mine; your re- 
putation, deareſt Lucy, ſlander has never da- 
red to taint, What I had ſeen on that uns 
happy night, I bore the remembrance of in 
my own breaſt, Oh! ſpeak then, deareſt of 
women, and let the found of your forgive- 
neſs vibrate on my foul! your rejection 1 
cannot, will not bear.” I was ſilent. It is 
too late then He ſtarted fromme. There 
is a way it ſhall be tried - Adieu!“ nn 

The firmneſs of his looks terrified me my 
blood was chilled—my pulſe ceaſed to heat 
I fell fenſelcſs on the floor. When I reco- 
vered J found myſelf in his arms; my. cheeks 
were wet with his tears ; he ſtrained me \ 
| is 
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his throbbing boſom ; he kiſſed my forehead, 
my lips, my hands alternately. I ſighed; 1 
endeavoured to get from him, but he held 
me ſtill cloſer to his breaſt. No, my life— 
my love—my Lucy ! never ſhall you eſcape 
from theſe arms, till you affure me of your 
returning love—till you tell me I am for- 
given—till you ſay you will be mine.“ Can 
the favour, returned I, that is extorted, be 
- accounted penerous ? Give me my. liberty, 
and I will tell you.” I heſitated, © What, my 
deareſt girl, will you tell me ? I cannot bear 
ſuſpence.” Lou ſolicit my returning heart; 
alas | my Lord, it has never ceaſed being yours 
nor ever can, whilſt you are thus generous 
whilſt you can thus happily account for your 
conduct. Here is my hand, if you think it 
wWorthy of you, it is yours, and never ſhall 
be anothers.” He received it in an of 
Joy, and fell again at my feet. The faden 
tumult of delight, with which we were over- 
whelmed, kept us both ſilent for a moment. 
Teach me, Heaven, ſaid he, to render 
myſelf worthy of fo ineſtimable a bleſſing !“ 
My heart was not proof againſt his eloquence, - 
all my ſorrows. were forgot; I „ 
My dear Lord Weſtbrook expreſſed himſelf 
ſo likewiſe. He would not leave me that 


day; he doubted ſtill my veracity; alas! he 


needed not; in him was centered all my 
happineſs ; ſhould I then fly him, when he 
thus preſented himſelf, freed from unjuſt 


ſuſpicion? 
OS Sweetly 
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 Sweetly.engaging and tender was his be- 
haviour, his eyes beamed the joy, his tongue 
could not utter. Can it be poſſible l ſeve- 
ral times exclaimed he, Speak, my Lucy, 
do I not dream? Oh, no! this hand, preſ- 
ſing it to his lips, is real, it is my Lucy's. 
Let this hour, my lovely girl, aſſure it mine 


for ever; give me this proof of your affection. 


Adieu! 1 will be gone—in half an hour ex- 
ect me. My friend, Doctor Probit came 
ere with me; let him preſent me the moſt 


in valuable of bleſſings; we want no orna- 


ments to inſure our felicity.” * Stop, my 
Lord, cried I, pray ſtop.” He interrupted 
me, When my deareit love is mine, ſhe 
may diſplay her fancy in chooſing thoſe tri- 
fles, the world thinks ſo eſſential to conſtitute 
domeſtic happineſs ; but in no dreſs will you 
appear more lovely in my eyes, than you 
now do in that ſweet ſimplicity, which wit- 
neſſes at once the purity, the humility, and 


- greatneſs of your mind.” I again would 


have ſtopped him, but he was all impatience. 
He continued; © Your ſettlements ſhall be 
"ſuch as my deareſt girl ſhall not refuſe to ac- 


cept ; the laſt are not yet deſtroyed, but they 


are now uſeleſs, as 1 have, ſince they were 
drawn, met with ſuch an increaſe of fortune.“ 
At laſt he ceaſed ſpeaking —he was going. 
Mrs. Bellamy ſaw my diſtreſs. © 1 tear, 


my Lord, ſaid ſhe, by Miſs Walbrook's con- 
fulion, ſhe thinks you too precipitate, Speak, 


adam, 


„ 
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faid 1; excuſe me, my Lord; my mind is 
yet too weak to go through a ceremony ſo 


Madam, am I not right * „Indeed you are 


unexpected.“ He appeated quite diſappoint- 


ed, and continued; What ſtrength, what 


courage will be wanting to ſupport you? is 


it not to the happy Marchmont you conſign 
yourſelf? Let all your timid apprehenſions 


be laid aſide, and let the next hour make you 


mine for ever.” I was obliged to riſe, and 
ſeize him by the arm. Stay, my Lord; 

return, 1 beg—(for he was going.) Mrs. Bel- 
lamy, 1 aſk your advice; is not his Lord- 
ſhip indelicate ? Will you not be on my fide ? 
ought he not to be ſatisfied, when you are a 


- witneſs, chat I tell him, I never can know a 


joy out of his ſociety ? that as ſoon as my 
ſpirits are recovered I ſhall no longer. refule 
to {wear Obedience to him?“ „“ My Lord, 
rejoinsd Mrs. Bellamy, Miſs Walbrook's 


reaſuhs ate ſuch, that, though they do a mo- 
mumentary. violence to your inclination, yet, 
pour exceſſive tenderneſs to this dear lady 


| tight to make you comply with.“ „ Well, 
returned he, what can't be helped muſt, [ 


think, be endured with as much patience as 


poſſible ; but you have greatly diſappointed 


my fond hopes. Well then, to conſole me, 


relate your adventures, for ſuch I think you 


may call them, though the recital will be 


productive of much pain to me, yet 1 long to 
hear them; but, my dear Lucy, treat the 


mare I have had in them with as much lenity 
p 1 ; | | as "3 
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a8 poſſible, is the wound I have received is 
icarcely clofed,” _ „ 
4 | obeyed. I ſpoke warmly in praiſe of my 
. faithfal counſelor Suſan, My Lord expreſſed 
a a defire to ſee her; the girl ſaid ſhe would 
give up her life to ſee himonce more. I ran 
for her. When ſhe appeared, “ Suſan, ſaid 
I, are you not glad to ſee Lord Weſtbrook; 
you will. not, 1, bope, be abgry, with kme 
longer.” My Lord ſmiled, z poor Suſan was 
confounded. * Dear Madam !—Pray m 
Lord, forgive, me! I won't tell a fib, that I 
won't. To beſyre, Ihave called you a thou- 
ſand names, and muſt tell you, I never 
thought any of them half bad enough, for 
your being ſo falſe-hearted, to my lady; and 
yet ſhe was always angry with me. Once, 
when I thought my poor dear miſtreſs dying, 
{his eyes gliſtened) I would not have been in 
your place for all the gold in the king's do- 
minions, for I am ſure ſpirits would have 
haunted me in my bed; and I am fore no- 
body can be more glad to find you true and 
conſtant than I am. So, my Lord, if Thave 
offended, I humbly afk your pardon,.“ He 


took her by the hand ſhe ſeemed frightened. ” 


] love your honeſty, Suſan, ſaid he, your 
dear miſtreſs likewiſe loves you. Have you 
a ſweetheart, Suſan?“ © No indeed; and 
indeed my Lotd, I never liked your gen- 
folk, and l never knew of any good come to 
amy of us poor bodies that did. Very well 
Suſan, ſhould you rather accompany * . 


* 


) 
* 
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lady to town, or ſtay at B. (the choice ſhall 
be yours) of where ever elſe you pleaſe.” 1 
hope, my Lord, I ſhall not be parted. from 
my good lady, and 1 care for nothing elle,” 
But in caſe you ſhould chuſe to alter your 
condition, Sultan, I will from this day ſettle 
a thouſand pounds upon you, to reward you, 
in ſome meaſure, for your fidelity and ſtrict 
attachment to my dear friend.” The poor 
girl, in a tranſport of honeſt gratitude, fell 
on her knees, and invoked a thouſand bleſſ- 
ings on us. FFF 

In this manner did my Lord make every 
one happy, and Suſan retired, ſobbing out 
her thanks. And here let me conclude and 
aſſure you that I am, once more your happy, 
as well av affectionate, 
Een at DDS 42h EBCY WALBEDOL. 
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Lord WzsTBROOK to CHARLES Ltwsum, Eſq. 


VO would reproach me, dear, Lewſum, 
IJ werel to defer a moment acquainting 

you with the excels of my ue AIR If you 
are not ſet out before this reaches your houſe, 
let, me entreat you to haſten your journey. 
My injured, my lovely Lucy is reſtored to 
me; her virtue pure and unſpotted. Read 
Bafelay's letter, and ſee how my ctedolity 
has been impoſed upon. What miſeries have 
e both endured in conſequence of if, 


$33 © 
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My Lady Crawford, who was one of the 
vile inſtigators of ſo deteſt able a plot, I have 


learned from your friend Jack Wellford, is 
now at Abbeville, taſting the bitter fruits of 


her crimes. Her perſon, which was not diſ- 
agreeable, and her fortune, which was very 


agreeable, drew about ber a croud'of admi- 


rers. Barclay, when he ſaw his hopes defeated 
with my dear girl, laid ſiege to her; with the 


unthinking * of the ſex, he, by his inſinu- 
8, 


ating addreſs, was ever ſure of ſucceſs. My 
Lady, unſuſpecting his deſigns, - though twas 


no more than ſhe merited, fell a victim to them. 
She urged bim to repair her ſhame, he was 
deaf to her complaints; the conſequences were 


of a nature not tobe concealed. A young lieu- 


tenant was admitted -to her toilette, the blood 


boiled in his warm heart, when he thought of 


poſſeſſing her eſtate; half- pay, to a man de- 


voted to every faſhionable vice, was but a 
poor reſource. His addreſſes were made with 


vigour, our widow yielded to them; but alas! | 
She ſoon diſcovered that his amiable wife had 


| been. beforehand liberal of her favours; he 
was indelicate enough to publiſh her infamy, 
and, whilſt ſhe is hiding her ſhame in retire- 
ment, he is rioting on her fortune in town, 


My incomparable Lucy ſeized the earlieſt 


opportunity of enquiring after Mr. Hanmer, 


her Fanny, and my Lewſum. I find ſhe had 


purpoſely dropped all correſpondence with her 
friends. To Mr. Hanmer and Mrs. Lewſum 
ſhe writes herſelf, Adieu! Tours, 


WEST BROORK. 
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TOY to my dear Lord Weftbrook I joy to 
) his inimitable Lucy !-—My Fanny is in 
extalies—ſhe would have hurried me out of 


town inſtantly. Our good father was unable 


to expreſs his feelings otherwiſe than by liftin 


up his eyes, in filent joy, to that heaven whic 


never fails to aſſert the cauſe of the innocent. 


I went; the Doctor met me at the door. 


be extremely diſagreeable to me: but I have 


— 


I received a card from Dr. C----, requeſting 
me to meet him at Sir George Barclay's, in 
Pall-Mall. Tho' I could not comprehend the 
meaning of it, I did not fail the appointment. 


cannot, Doctor, ſaid I, avoid expreſſing my 
ſurpriſe at the invitation you have given me, 
as all, who know me, muſt be convinced that 
any interview with Sir George Barclay muſt 


heard from Lord Weſtbrook of his condition. 
My friend, notwithſtanding Sir George's vile 


machinations, is in poſſeſſion of all his hopes.“ 
Mt. Lewſum, faid he, Sir George only 


wants to Tee you, to beg your mediation with 
your injured friends; the ſenſe he has of his er- 


rors, 1 hope, will make atonement for them.” | 
He led me to him. He was ſitting in an eaſy 


_- 


chair, ſopported by pillows, and had not been 


in bed for ten nights; à violent cough he has 


had ſome months preventing his lying down: 


In ſhort, his figure filled me with horror not 


a trait left of the handſome, gallant Barclay. 
I took his hand, my reſentment ſubſided. 


At 
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At your requeſt, Sir George, I come — 
<« Mr. Lewſum,“ faid he, in a voice ſcarcely 
articulate, © it is hard to die—hard to thoſe, 
whoſe lives have been ſpent: in direct oppoſi- 
tion to the deſigns of: their exiſtence, I have 
denied a Supreme Power, Mr. Lewſum; yet, 
in my converſation, impiouſly. called on him, 


to witneſs every trifle I ſaid and yet Dr. C — 


tells me, that for the truly penitent there is. 
hope May the Being, whom I have too late 

acknowledged; deign to receive the ſupplica- 
tions of a wretch, whoſe crimes are without 
number! but whoſe penitence is „ — 


Mercy !----merey - mercy !—exclaimed. he 
eagerly— Think you I ſhall find mercy ?—Ye 
unhappy victims of my vices—ye that my _ 
brutality robbed. of honour. and of life—en- 
treat my pardon. at the throne of grace- ye 
that are living, likewiſe, whoſe virtues baffled 
all my attempts - pray for. me I come, ſce 
my contrition, and your revenge will be great 
indeed. Miſs Walbrook !—Mr. Lewſum, 
how have my diabolical deſigns blaſted all het 
fair hopes! In my will you will find a trifling 
bequeſt for her; ten thouſand pounds; I have 
no relation: it is left in ſuch. a manner, if ſne 
refuſe to accept it, that no other perſon can 
receive it.“ Hie pauſed, for ſome moments, 
then continued: Oh ! could I bur learn, 
before the dreadful moment arrives, which. 


ſhall render me worſe than nothing, that they 
were united, from what a load of guilt would: 
my mind be relieved! He pauſed again, and 
ſeemed quite ſpent. © I thank God, Sir George, 

| . "I | laid. 
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ſaid I, that-T have it in my power to tell you, 
you are forgiven... Lord Weſtbrook has ſeen 
Miſs Walbrook ; your letter has convinced 
him of- her innocence.” © Gracious Father!“ 
. exclaimed he, with claſped hands, I thank 
thee \—Bleſs—Oh, bleſs them and pardon. 
a ſinner !—that—thar would — but—-Oh, 
Walbrook!—Oh, mercy P'!—With a heavy 
groan, he breathed out his ſoul. | | 
Thus expired the libertine, the prophane 
Barclay: a wild kind of enthuſiaſm diffuſed 
itſelf. over his whole countenance; the Doctor 
and myſelf dropped a tear at the unhappy 
ctacle before us. We rang for his ſervants, 
and. left the houſe immediately: N 
1 The ſubject has made me grave. 
e een CxAurks LewsuM. 


a 
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AY all Barclay's crimes be forgotten; 
his penitence only remembered! Y 
8 "Lady: Weſtbrook—Well; what of Lady 
Weſtbrook ? Lewſum, ſhe is mine—ſhe 1s 
my wedded wife”; nor can mortality taſte a 
bliſs more exquiſite than what is now felt by 
he wr no. not thine, but hers eternally, 
n | W ESTBROOK. 

P. S. 1 fnd immoderate joy incapacitates a 
man from writing, as much as s exceſſive | 
doro. * a : 
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LETTER MAN 

Lady WEST BIROO k to Mrs. LEwWSUM.. 
AN there be happineſs expected, my 
Fanny, with a man of violence and en- 
terpriſe? Ves; Lord Weſtbrook is both. 
Yeſterday morning, about eight o'clock, 
he called upon me: © You do not love me, 
Lucy,” faid he, as he entered. Not love 
you, my Lord!“ No: if you did, you 
would not ſuffer me to feel a pain, that it 
was in your power to cure. Such a palpi- 
tation at my heart! Lay your hand upon it.” '\ 
« You alarm me, my Lord; pray tell me 
what I can do for you.“ He looked very 
grave. Indeed, faid I, you may command 
me; you know too well the power you have 
over me.“ Power over you, Miſs Wal- 
brook ! If I had But I am very ill; do 
you not ſee J am? He took my hand, put it 
to his lips. When ſhall this hand, conti- 
nued he, confirm to me the poſſeſſion of the 


heart I adore? © Nay, nay, you ſaid you 


were very ill.” © I: am, indeed, paſt the 
power of medicine, Miſs Walbrook ; but 
this hand will J detain, till you pronounce - 
my cure.” I told you, my Lord, that in 
eight days I expected Miſs Somers; I then. 
conſent to acknowledge all obedience to you 
the firſt moment I ſce her; it was a promiſe 
we made when girls, to be preſent at each 
other's matriage.”” Do you not ſeek to de- 
ceive me, Lucy.? or, when you ſee her, will 
vou not attempt to break your word? 1 
TTV 
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will not.” On your honour ?” « Truſt 
me.” Up he jumped, flew to the door; my 
eyes followed 1 they ſaw him lead Patty 
Somers into the parlour. We flew into each 
others arms, unable to ſpeak: for joy after ſo 


long a ſeparation; but how ſhe came there, 
kraiſed my, wonder. as it may yourk, till you 
bave learnt the means. 


Three days ago, my Lord was intreating 
me to name the day for our marriage: I told 


him, that if Patty Somers did not arrive 


- At 


within the expected time, I would delay it 
no longer. He took no notice then, but when 


be returned to his lodgings, ordered his chaiſe 
and four to be got ready whilſt he wrote one 
letter to her father, and another to her, to 


entreat the favour of her ſetting off immedi- 


ately, which ſhe did, and arrived here late 


| laſt night; he concealed 1 it from me, till he 


introduccd her to me, in order to ſurprize 
me, which he did effefually. * 
But to return to our ſtory. As ſoon as 


” dur joy was a little ſubſided, my Lord ap- 


proached me with my cloak. I ſtared. 
Does your indiſpoſition make you deliri- 
aus, my Lord ?” ſmiling. * Ir does indeed, 
my Lucy... Came, my friends, ſtep intq the 


coach, which i is at the door; it will conduct 


us to a Phyſician that is now in waiting to. 


adminiſter balm to my diſeaſe, for I am ſick 


of love ; „ in vonder temple, pointing to the 


3 church, we mall, find him.” I drew back; 
be drew me on, © Nay, my Lord! my Lord, 


1055 do you. mean? . in Ivey. 75 
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what do you mean ? Did you not promiſe, 
on your honour, that the firſt moment you 
beheld this lady, I might command you? but 
I only. entreat | you, and fo, my beſt love, 1 
come on.” „ But, indeed indeed, I can- ; 
not,” For I trembled prodigiouſly. Spare 
me then—but three—two—or one hour— - 
then I will comply.” He embraced me ten- 
derly for my compliance. Soon after, break 
faſt was introduced, of which I was too much 
hurried to partake. We ſet out- In fine, 
my Fanny, the ceremony was performed ; z it 
was an awful one. I flatter myſelf, I beha- 
ved leſs like a fool, than I thought I ſhould. 
| My dear Lord was all grateful ſenſibility ; 
his Lucy S of his joy. To- mor- 
row, we ſet off for town, where I hope to 
embrace the deareſt, beſt of friends; till 
then, adiev, my ueareſt love, and believe me, 
that next to my dear Lord Weſtbrook, I am 
your ſincere, and moſt affectionate _ 
Lucy WESsTBROOEK. 
P. S. I have taken leave of my worthy Mrs. 
Bellamy, after putting her in poſſeſſion of the 
\ buſineſs, and its profits; and my dear Lord 
has undertaken to educate and provide for 
her ſon. The good woman is all munen 
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Mrs. Kaner, to the Rev. Mr. HANMER. 
| . Weſtbrook. Place... 
NDEE D, my dear sir, your commands 
at our parting were ee my: nell 8 
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nations ſo entirely coĩncide with them. Next 
to my Lewfum, of whom ſhould I write, or of 
whom, at my return, ſhall I converſe, but of 


the moſt invaluable of friends, of my dear 


Lord and Lady Weſtbrook. ith 
I know not any rule which furniſhes more 


exceptions, than that which ſays, that virtue 


meets with no reward in this life. None but 
thoſe, who have known afflictions, like my 
Lord and his Lucy, can truly enjoy the feli- 


city they now taſte. - Early proſperity, I have 
often heard my dear father remark, debilitates 


the mind, and renders it incapable of ſubſe- 


quent virtue, or a reliſh for real happineſs. 
Their excellent hearts are replete with piety, 
humanity, and every chriſtian endowment. 
What a contraſt is there between the Lord 


and Lady of Weſtbrook Place, and thoſe of 


the ſame rank in the beau mande] their minds, 


free from guilt, ſeek not diſſipation, to ſtifle 


in them the admonitions of the remorſe at- 


tending thoſe who have not, in their own 


breaſts, that innate purity, which ſhines with 


the greater luſtre, for the various temptations 


it has been aſſailed with. | 


Were you to behold our deareſt Lucy, gra- 


| tifying the bigheſt luxury a benevolent mind 


can feel, when, with a liberal hand, ſhe diſ- 
penſes to the poor and indigent, the bleſſings 


The has fo recently enjoyed, you would par- 


take that luxury. At her return to her Lord, 


after any of her charitable excurſions, the joy, 


he feels, manifeſts itſelf in his eyes; he em- 
braces his lovely wife, then often hurries 25 
” : 3 0 
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of the room, to conceal from us emotions, 


weich make him appear ſtill more amiable. 


Lord Weſtbrook, before he left town, wait- 
ed on Captain Hartley, who had been, though 


innocently, the cauſe of much unhappineſs to 


him. He is lately married to a lady, to whom 


he has been long engaged. They arrived here 


about three days ago. Lord Weſtbrook, un- 


knowntohim, has been ſoliciting a regiment for 


him, and has the promiſe of the firſt vacancy. 


Lou have often heard our Lucy humour- 


ouſly deſcribe a quondam lover of hers, Sir 
James Pringle; he left Weſtbrook Place juſt 


after we came down; he flew there to pay his 


compliments of congratulation to our friends, 


as ſoon as he came from France, whither he 
went immediately on his departure from 


| Woodbury. 4 His manners are more cox- 
combical than ever; his behaviour filled not 


my Lord with one doubt, or one anxiety, al- 


though he would gladly have enliſted himſelf 


into my Lady's ſervice, in quality of a ciciſ- 
beo; he afforded much diverſion to this little 


the honour to be diſtinguiſhed by him, when 


he found his gallantry had no effect on Lucy; 
He is really an amuſing inoffenſive creature. 


If in Lucy-Walbrook we had room to ad- 
mire the moſt unfeigned humility, the- moſt 


perfect reſignation, the moſt exalted fortitude, - 
the uncommon patience in trials as uncom« 
mon; in Lady Weſtbrook, you may diſcover, - 


ſuperadded to them, a thouſand other excel- 


| leacies, which her exalted ſtation places in the 
2 OE WEE 
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w4 WOODBURY 
moſt conſpicuous light; to the meckeft humi- 
lier ſhe adds the dignities becoming her rank. 
Lady Wesen ROOK in Cantinuatibn. 
Come to us, my dear and reverend biber. 8 
your Luey begs it, in che name of all- your 
| . children; come, and partake our N 

My mind; now freed from all its anxieties, 

' will want your kind admonitions, more than 
1 ever, to preſerve me in humility. Even the 
1 deſt and moft beloved! of men, who: ought. ta 
guard my h heart agen Ein cr pr _ : 

f 1$: exceſſive 1 10 on 
me, by dulgencies. | 


Never was mortal ſo ruſticated as this Lond 
Weſtbrook ; the polite Lewſum has likewiſe 
_ caught the 8 How unpardonable their 
intruſion, to a lady's library too! © But ſince 
you are come, I mult tell rat m ſeribblin 
a aragraph in our Fanny's letter, to our good 
r. Hanmer ; and as you have broken in up- 
on us, I will take advantage of your preſenee 
to enforce a requelt I have juſt made him. 
They are unanimous, my dear Sir; you 
= will not ſurely reſiſt. the united entreaties. of | 
EF your Fanny, your Lewſum, your Weſtbrook, 
and your Lucy; who all join in the requeſt, 
that 58. will be with them as much of your 
E time as the duties of your charge will admit 
of; let us be hut one family; it will, I: am. 
Wo. ſure, be one of love. 1 
Came, and teach us to deſerve qur elicit, þ 
is. ne ancik wiſh. of i: 75 
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